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Foreword 



I am grateful to Erwin Flaxman, Director of the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Urban Education, for inviting me to prepare this manuscript. I have 
had ah interest in School reform for more than thirty years, beginning, 1 
think, when I attended the All-College Lectures at Teachers College, 
Columbia University,, as a student to hear the debates: When James. B; 
Cohan t conducted his Study of the American High School along with 
several colleagues, I conferred with Dr. Conarit arid his staff. 

In !976, I wa* honored to be selected to deliver the ;J alius and Rosa 
Sachs Memorial Lectures on secondary education. The title of my Sachs 
lectures was Secondary Education Reform: Retrospect arid Prospect. In 
preparing this manuscript, I have used pages 9-3 7 of that publication for 
pages 7-27 of this one. In addition, I have drawn pages 23-26 of this 
manuscript from an article entitled "The Future of the High School" which 
appeared in the September, 1977, Teachers College Record. In setting out 
the historical context of reform reports, I had stated I he case as well as I 
could in those two documents arid so have included those pages here. 

The purpose of this book and a companion volume is to help educators 
and other individuals find their way through ihe maze of the reform 
reports of the 1980s as they come to grips with reform in their own schools 
or school syste rris ._ The A ppe n d i x j c o nl pa ri i on volume), s peci ficatl y 
reviewing current reports on the secondary schools, is entitled A Review of 
the Major Current Reports on Secondary Ediuat ion. Change takes place 
bri many different levels arid the change agents differ f-orh Set ti rig to 
setting. Educators can neither accept all of the diagnoses and 
recommendations made by the various reports lock, stock, and barrel, or 
ignore them. They need to be viewed critically and intelligently. I hope this 
publication is helpful in that respect: 

— A. Harry .Passow 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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I. Once Again, Reforming Education 



The year 1983 will undoubtedly be remembered as "The Year of the 
Educational Reform Repons:" Mortimer Adier's educational manifesto. 
The Pa i de l a Proposal, had been published in 1982 and opened with the 
assertion that: "The long-needed educational reform for which this country 
is at least ready will be a turning point toward that new era [in our national 
life]" (Adler, 1982. p. 3). However, it was the report of the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education entitled, A Nation 
imperative for Educational Reform which was the first of a flood of reports 
and which set the tone for .urgency in_d rustic educational reform. 

Created by Secretary of Education T. H. Bell to define the ills afflicting 
education and to propose solutions for these problems, the Commission 
concluded that the very future of the nation was threatened by the erosion 
of its educational r Jundations. Noting that the nation's "once unchallenged 
preeminence in commerce, jildUstry, science and technological innovation 
is being overtaken by competitors throught the world," the Commission 
asserted that its concern went beyond these matters and included "the 
intellectual, moral, and spjritual strengths of bur people which knit to- 
gether the very fabric of our society" (National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, 1983, pp. 5, 7). In rhetoric clearly designed to catch the 
nation s attention, the report described the condition of education in 
alarming terms: 

If an unfriendly power had attempted to impose on 
America the mediocre educational performance 
that exists today, we might well viewed it as i.n act 
of war. As it stands, we have allowed this to happen 
to ourselves; We have even squandered the. gains in 
student achievement made in the wake of the Sput- 
nik challenge. Moreover, we have dismantled 
essential support systems which helped make those 
gains possible. We have, in effect, been committing 
an act of unthinking unilateral educational dis- 
armament (p. 5): 

Presented to President Ronald Reagan at a press conference on April 26, 
1983, A Nation ai Risk immediately became a media event setting off 
discussions and debates among political leaders, educators, scholars, lav 
leaders, and other groups, quickly moving education to a high priority 
level which it had not enjoyed since the launching of Sputnik in October, 
1957. As with the Sputnik effects, once again the nation s schools and 
particularly its secondary schools were viewed as crucial to the nation s 
security and its commerce: 

A flood of other reports followed in the months thereafter, with such 
titles as Action for Excellence; Academic Preparation for College; High 
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School i Plat i C a lied 5 c )ioo h . \ ft etu i% t he Seed lor Qua fi ti Ho rac t v 
( ompronuse the Vitt mma of the American High School An Education 
of I aiue; Improvement of Secondary Education through Research; 
Educating American* for Century; and Education. Character and 

American Schools. At the Wirigspread Con fere rice on Studies of the 
American High School which was held in Racine; Wisconsin; November 
4-6, 1982, a total of 29 projects were represented and included in the con- 
ference compilation of study project descriptions, These_projecLs varied in 
purpose, design, time frame; expectations; and outcomes: Al of them; 
however, were studying some aspect o r aspects of the afflictions and short- 
comings of American education, particularly those of the nation's high 
schools. John I: Good lacs 's Study of Schooling extended over a decade and 
Herbert j. Klausmejer's Wisconsin Program for Renewal and Improve- 
ment of Secondary Education was a five-year project. Other groups issued 
reports in a matter of months. Some study projects involved extensive data 
collection from school sites white others relied on discussions of specially 
prepared position papers on which to base conclusions concerning educa- 
tion! malaise arid to propose recommendations for dealing with these 
problems: 

The common element in all of the reports was the clear and firm con- 
clusion that there was a serious crisis in American eduction whjch, if left 
unattended, would result in the nation being vulnerable to its commercial; 
ind ustrial, and even military competitors, As former United States 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II observed, 'Trustratibri over 
the diminishing capacity of the U:S: to compete in worldwide markets has 
awakened new interest in the old idea that the quality of human resources 
is a key element in the efficiency of the nation's economy" (Howe, 1983, 
p. 167). Relating the deterioration of the nation's schools to national 
security as well as to the national -economy aroused memories of the out- 
pouring of condemnations of the schools following the launching of 
Sputnik in October, 1957, when the "sorry state of teachingof mathematics 
and science" in the nations high schools was blamed. for the Russians' 
victory in the race to orbit the earth in outer space. True, the Sputnik- 
initiated criticisms had been preceded in the early 1950s with calls for 
abandoning "life adjustment education" and other forms of progressive 
education and for returning to the basic subjects arid academic disciplines. 
The proposafs in current reports aimed at improving teachingand learning 
in mathematics and science: raising the requirements in these subject areas, 
and recruiting and educating better science and mathematics teachers, are 
reminiscent of the Sputnik era and the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 which folloved: 

just a decade ago, the rL lion's educators and citizenry were discussing 
some eight or ten (depending on which were included) reports which set 
forth the shortcomings of high schools: examined the nature and causes 
of the problems of educating and socializing youth, and proposed policy 
and programs changes which, had they been implemented fully, would 
have affected all of the institutions and agencies serving >outh as well as 



society generally.. While some, of the criticisms of the. high school in the 
reports of the 1970s are siniilar to those found in the current crop of 
reports, there seemed to have been a different tone in the earlier reports: 
The 1970s reports seemed to focus more on the jack of relevance and 
humaneness of the high schools rather than on the schools as units in 
industrial production and national security. The reports of the 1970s sawa 
nation at risk because of what was happening to the personal development 
of students and to .society in general. The National Commission on the 
Reform of Secondary Education (Brown, 1973). established by the 
Kettering Foundation shared the feeling of several other reports at that 
time in seeing as one of the sources of the problems of the high schools 
"society's insistence on sudden arid traurriatic changes iri their missions." 
As that commission observed: 

The American comprehensive high school today 
must be viewed as an establishment striving to meet 
the complex demands of society in the throes of 
social change, at a time when the school system has 
become too large an . institution and is literally 
overrun with a mix of young people from incon- 
sistent soda I backgrounds. This is__ a difficult 
circumstance: The pressure of these forces exhausts 
the strength of the high school as an organized 
institution (p. 10). 
Similarly, the National Panel on High Schools arid Adolescent 
Education (Martin. J974). established by the United States Office of 
Education, concluded that the high school was still failing to respond 
adequately to the needs of individual, students. This panel noted an 
"increased public awareriess that the high school, as ah i ristif Ut iori b is riot 
meieiy inappropriate for a growing number of students. It is increasingly 
ill-matched to many, possibly a growing majority, of its present adolescent 
population who are either too old or too mature to live under the routine 
controls and strictures of a large high school without serious disturbances 
toihem and to the schoorjpp. 36-37). 

Several reports iri the 1970s were concerned that the almost complete 
absorption of "teenage adults" into the high school had resulted in a de- 
coupling of generations and segregation and isolation of youth a segrega- 
tion which "facilitates the specialization of activities in society, but . 
inhibits the experiences of youth in incidental activities that form everyday 
life, and thus the learning that accompanies those activities" (Coleman, 
1974, p. xx). . 

B. Othanel Smith and Donald E. Orlosky (1975). as with other critics 
and reformers of the time, were more concerned with this matter of age 
segregation than With a common curriculum or an increase in the study of 
mathematics arid science. They vjewed the situation in which youth aj-e 
denied association with adults — their perception of the high school in the 
1970s— as 
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a situation of which [society] is scarcely aware, and 
yet brie that rivals in the gravity of its_uUimate con- 
sequences the discrimination against minorities and 
the hazards of environmental disruption. It is the 
breakdown of the processes i of sbcializatiori result- 
ing in an increasing dissipation of the productive 
potential of youth and their moral fiber. The youth 
of all social classes, of the cultural majority no 
less than the minorities, are being squandered in 
idle dissipation, assigned to martyrdom by isolation 
and monotony (p. iii). 
In their publication entitled High School, Ronald Gross and Paul 
Osterman (1971) rioted thai by 1970 serious student LA^^yions had 
occurred in more than two-thirds of all urban and suburban schools and in 
more than half the rural schools. They observed that the three issues most 
cited and the basis for major complaints were irrelevance, racism, arid 
authoritarianism. The issue of irrelevance had to do with curriculum and 
Gross and Osterman concluded: 

The ideas : : : that study involves devoting orieseif to 
boring or uninteresting subjects of the teacher's 
choosing, thai good grades equal good education, 
and that studying hard to pass an exam is a worth- 
while expenditure of energy and spirit— -all are 
typical of the ideas which inform i most Jiigh^-schooJ 
curricula. Equally outdated is the idea that there 
is a giyen body of knowledge all students should 
learn. The world has changed too much — there are 
too many disciplines to make an arbitrary judgment 
about which are important .... Students are 
insisting that the curricula grow out of their own 
interests arid concerns, that they be permitted to 
choose which path into learning to take (p. 13), 
In contrast to the Gross and Osterman description of curricular irrele- 
vance, current reports are calling for high school graduates to complete a 
specific minimum number of units which would constitute a common 
curriculum for all; for higher standards in all subject areas; for the reduction 
or elimination of electives, doing away with a "smorgasbord curriculum;" 
for improved selection and preparation of teachers who will be capable of 
tea ching the required curriculum ; for c ompete ncy t est ing of b oth st udent s 
and teachers; for more homework; for longer school days and longer 
school years; and for a variety of other curricular, personnel, and organi- 
zational changes all of which are aimed at achieving new _ standards i of 
excellence, defined in academic terms for the most part. In the 1970s, the 
schools were at fault because they did not provide curricula which grew out 
of student interests, needs, and concerns. In the 1980s, the schools were at 
fault because they did not have stiff enough requirements, were mediocre 
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or worse in the quality of teachers and teaching; were not educating 
workers adequately so that the nation would be unable to compete in 
world markets, and. were doing ah especially poor job in teaching mathe- 
matics, science, and the new computer techno 

Alter the national disress which followed the launching of Sputnik, 
there were what have been described as "massive efforts" in curriculum 
relorm in mathematics, science, and foreign languages which eventually 
spread to almost all subject areas; The National Defense Education Act 
focused initially on reeducation of teachers at both the pre-service and 
in-service levels. The assumption was that teachers could be trained to 
implement the new curricula being developed through various committees, 
research and development centers, and subject matter groups. Currently, 
a variety ot recommendations aim at raising standards tor admission jo 
teacher preparation programs, at increasing salaries so that teaching 
becomes more respected and rewarding, at developing career ladders, and 
at increasing the liberal arts component of preparation while decreasing or 
eliminating the professional education component. Merit pay figures in 
some of the reports as a means of upgrading teaching. The difference 
between the post-Spumik efforts and the current reform reports is that in 
the 1960s the focus was ori\ curriculum development and on teacher 
reeducation on the assumption that the teaehercorps was basically capable 
of redevelopment. The current reports seem basically skeptical as to 
whether teachers, coming as they do from the lowest scholastic aptitude 
level, are really capable of teaching to higher standards: Therefore, the 
recommendations emphasize recruiting at higher levels, employing ridn- 
certificated persons, and making teaching more attractive so that more 
outstanding individuals are attracted to the profession; 

The year 198"? witnessed another unusual phenomenon. One observer 
estimated that there were more than 140 state committees, commissions, 
panels arid other groups studying educational reform, almost three per 
state. Regular news roundup indicated that in all 50 states and the District 
of Columbia efforts were underway for legislation or state department 
regulation to mandate reform. These ranged from an S800 million reform 
bill passed by thi California state legislature which set higher graduation 
requirements, lengthened the school day and extended the school year by 
five days, raised the salaries of beginning teachers and provided bonuses 
for master teachers, eliminated lifetime credentials for teachers, and 
provided mini-grants for teachers with innovative curriculum ideas. In 
contrast, other states had only set up area meetings aimed at informing 
citizens of the Commission bri Excellence in Educations recommendations 
and begun to develop goals for improvement. While states had taken 
actions during the post-Sputnik era. it was primarily the leadership of the 
federal government which stimulated the ,l era of curricular reform" at 
that time; Never before had states; which have basic responsibility for 
providing public education to their citizenry, been so actively involved in 
considering arid mandating refbrrns in schools. Some states; such as 
California. New York, and Ohio; had initiated reform efforts prior to the 
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release of various reports: 

Other groups were also involved in educational reform. For instance, at 
a November, 1 983, meeting of the Association of American Publishers, a 
number of speakers including the chief school officers of California and 
New York urged the textbook publishers to fulfill their roles in helping 
schools raise the standards in their classrooms by improving the quality of 
their textbooks, making them more difficult. All of the speakers were in 
agreement on the importance of textbooks and the need for raising the 
quality ol text materials. However, there seemed to L some caution on the 
part of publishers who were concerned about a possible conflict between 
tightened standards and more difficult texts and the general marketability 
of their products. 

Certainly the recommendations of the commjssibris, committees^ arid 
panels of the 1970s did not result in the same kinds of extensive and inten- 
sive reform efforts as appears to be underway throughout the nation on 
many different levels arid by different agencies arid institutions in the 1980s. 
Even the frenetic efforts which followed the launching of Sputnik were of 
a different order. Nor was the term "excellence" sq pervasi_ve_in the 1970s. 
John Gardner had chaired the panel on education for the 1958 Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund study, 77k* p ursuit of Exceltence, and had later raised the 
question as to whether we could be excellent and equal in his book; 
Excellence (1961). The term "excellence" figured prominently in the 
post-Sputnik debates, was almost absent in the {970 discussions, arid 
reappeared repeatedly in the reports and discussions of the 1980s: 

In the evolution of secondary education in America, for almost a century 
there have been criticisms and proposals for reform. Educators and lay 
persons alike have always believed that our schools could be better and 
different from what they were and are. No matter how in tense the criticisms, 
schools have always been viewed as making a significant contribution io 
the transition of children and youth to adulthood. The tension between 
what the schools do and what educators aad laypersons think they can and 
should do is reflected in the rhetoric and the substance of reports over the 
past nine decades. In '983, once again as has been occurring almost con- 
tinuously since 1893; America is being pressed to reform education. And 
once again, the prime focus is on the high school, that institution which 
John Gardner described as a "peculiarly American phenomenon" respon- 
sible "for providing good and appropriate education, both academic and 
vocational, for all young people within a democratic environment which 
ihe American people believe serves the principles i they cherish" (Gardner, 
1959; p: x): Gardner's idealized view of the American comprehensive high 
school came at a time when the secondary school was the focus of con- 
siderable controversy following the launching of Sputnik iri October, 1957. 
For many years, educators and lay persons alike had pointed with pride 
to the fact that no other nation provided free full-time schooling for 90 
percent of its youth population, a substantial portion of whom went on to 
some form of tertiary education. Yet even as the holding power of the high 
school rose steadily; questions were constantly being raised as to whether 
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the schools were indeed providing "good and appropriate education." 
These questions have been ongoing ones with committees and commissions 
inquiring regularly with more or less urgency into the purposes, cur- 
riculum, and design of schools— especially high schools— for some ninety 
years. A look at some of these reports and events is helpful in putting the 
present crop of reports into perspective. 



II. Secondary Education Reform in Retrospect 



For most educational historians; the 1890s are viewed as a watershed, 
marking the emergence of the high school as an accepted extension of the 
common school. The Report of the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, better known as the Committee of Ten (1893), was widely 
discussed and hotly debated by school and college people for many 
years—primarily by subject matter teachers and admissions officers who 
felt they had been slighted somehow by the recommendations for electives 
(modern academic subjects were to be as acceptable for college admission 
as the classics) and for an "equality" of subjects. Although the Committee 
was appointed to study the demands for more uniformity in college 
admissions, the bulk of the report consists of the recommendations of 
bodies of experts in nine subject areas detailing curriculum. The Committee 
proposed four alternative programs— classical, Latin-scientific, modern 
languages, arid English. The subject experts spelled out in great detail what 
was to be taught, when to begin, how often, and for how long. For example, 
the English report recommended "the reading of certain masterpieces of 
English literature, not fewer in number than those at present assigned by 
the Commission of New England Colleger, should be required" (p. 95). 

The Committee declared flatly that the preparation of a small percentage 
of graduates for college was not the principal purpose of the public high 
schools. Rather, 

Their main function is to prepare for the duties of 
life that small proportion of all children in the 
country— a proportion small in number, bi:t very 
important to the welfare of the nation— who show 
themselves able to profit by an education pro- 
longed to the eighteenth year, and whose parents 
are able to support them while they remain so long 
at school (pp. 52-53). 
Thus, the Committee declared that the secondary school program must 
be designed primarilv for students whose education was to be terminal 
with the high school, but argued that preparation for college was really 
the best preparation for life: "every subject which is taught at all in a 
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secondary school should taught in the same way arid to the same extent 
to every pupil so iong as he pursues it, no matter what the probable 
destination to the pupil may be, or at. what poiat his education is to 
cease" (p. 17). The Committee also held that the chief purpose of education 
was to train the mind: Throughout the report there are statements that a 
subject is "an instrument for training the mind to habits of intellectual 
consciousness, patience, discrimination, accuracy, and thoroughness - in 
a word, to habits of clear and sound thinking/' Each of the committees of 
experts urged that some elements of their subjects — perspective views or 
broad surveys shoula be taught earlier and offered in the elementary 
schools so that the high schools could take >hc same subjects up in more 
detail. The report deplored the existence of short information courses, 
which touched on a subject superficially, and proposed coherent courses of 
two or more years. The Committee also emphasized the need for better 
prepared teachers. 

There is some question about how influential the Committee of Ten 
report really was, the differences stemming from the criteria of influence 
being applied. Lawrence A. Cremin (1961) saw the acceptance given the 
repoit as overwhelming with most schools having moved into line behind 
the proposals w ithin a decade after publication. Yet, he points out, "in this 
very same period, political, economic, and social changes of the first 
magnitude were beginning to occasion new demands on the school- 
demands destined to alter the outlook of 1893" (p. 299). 

In the next tw:o decades or so, the National Education Association 
appointed six other national committees. The Committee on College- 
Entrance Requirements ( 1899) declared the principle of election but found 
unlimited election inadvisable: The committee proposed a set of constants 
(four years of foreign languages, two of mathematics, two of English; one 
of history, and one of science) to be taken by all students with the remain- 
ing six units to be filled out by electives. That committee also Urged a 
"uriihed six-year high school course of study beginning with the seventh 
grade." The Committee of Nine on the Articulation of High School and 
College (1911) was charged with urging the colleges to drop the entrance 
requirements of two foreign languages and accept instead ail subjects 
which were "well taught in the high school." The Committee of Nine went 
beyond its charge and discussed the purposes of the high school as including 
good citizenship, vocational education, and attention to the needs of 
students who were riot college bound. Thus, some aspects of the Committee 
of Nine's report were harbingers of the Commission bri the Reorganization 
of Secondary. Education's report in 1918. As for the NEA committees, 
Thomas H. Briggs (1951) dismissed them as having "made little con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of what the secondary school 
should attempt to do and what means it should use." He urged that criticism 
of these committees not be too severe /'for they reported on their assign- 
ments, which evidenced that the profession was more interested in the 
mechanics of education than in education itself" (p. 408). 



One particularly important report ^hich emerged in 1909 from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement. of Teaching established what 
came to be known as the Carnegie unit. The Carnegie or standard unit 
represented an effort to regularize high school "credits'' on the basis of 
classroom hours and to enable calculation of college entrance requirements 
quantitatively. It was assumed "that a satisfactory year's work in any 
major subject cannot be accomplished in less than 120 sixty-minute hours, 
or their equivaieht L " As Edward A. Krug ( 1964) put it, " Thus was the unit 
sent forth on its long and controversial mission in_the annals of American 
schooling" (p. 161). For the next half century, the Carnegie unit did indeed 
exercise considerable influence oh standardizing curriculum in secondary 
schools: 

At the turn of the century, incidentally, almost three-fifths of the high 
school population vas female. Julius Sachs, writing on "Coed u cati on in 
the United States" declared that it was '"little short of monstrous' that 
boys in high school received 'almost all of their intellectual and moral 
impulse from female teachers,"' (Krug, 1964, pp. 171-2) and this, in 
Sachs' view, was a major reason for boys dropping out of school: 

Cardinal Principies of Secondary Education, 1918 

The Commission of the Reorganization of Secondary Education was 
appointed in 1913 but did riot issue its report, the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, until 1918. This commission, according to Briggs, 
did concern itself with education. Cremin (1961) has pointed but that: 
An expanding industrialism, a changing immigra- 
tion, artd a vigorous democracy exerted 
fundamental new derriarUs on American schools 
between 1893 and 1 9 1 8: Equally important in 
the evolving pedagogy of the era, however,, were 
changes in the conception of the school itself — of 
its relationship to society and to the individuals 
who attend it (p. 301 j. 
The important word in the Commission's title was reorganization. 
Secondary education, the report argued, "should be determined by the 
needs of the society to be served, the character of the individuals to be 
educated, and the knowledge of educational theory and practice avail- 
able" (p. 1). The Commission detailed changes in society (as citizen, as 
worker, and as independent personality, the individual required a higher 
degree of intelligence and efficiency), in the secondary school population 
(aside from the numerical increase with the high school population having 
doubled each year since 1890, the students differed in "widely varying 
capacities, aptitudes, social heredity, and destinies in life"), and in educa- 
tional theory and practice (knowledge about Individual differences in 
capacities and aptitudes, reexamination of the subjects and methodologies 
as related ib "general discipline," arid concern with the application of 
knowledge). The evidence was strong: the Commission asserted, that a 
comprehensive reorganization of seconHary education was imperative. 



All education in the United States, the Commission declared, should be 
guided by a clear conception of the meaning of democracy: "Education 
in a democracy, both within and without the school, should develop in 
each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers 
whereby he will find his place arid use that place to shape both himself and 
society toward ever nobler ends" (p: 20); The main objectives of secondary 
education, determined by an analysis of the individual as he functions 
normally in a variety of reference groups, were: health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership; vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. These objectives applied riot 
onlv to secondary education, but to elementary and higher education as 
well. 

Thus, the Commission stressed the preparation of _students_for social 
responsibility in a democratic society. R. Freeman Butts (1975-76) has 
pointed out that the report shifted: 

the emphasis in schooling away from preoccu- 
pation with the academic and intellectual 
disciplines and [broadened] the social role of 
education almost beyond recognition. The "con- 
stants" were now to be thought of in terms of the 
common social needs and activities required of all 
individuals rather than the subject matter to be 
mastered: the variations and electives appropriate 
to differing individuals could be served in con- 
nection with vocation and leisure (pp. 6-7). 
The Commission had appointed a series of subjt-ct-matter committees 
to flesh out from their respective fields what should be taught. The report 
asserted that every subject now taught in the high school was in need of 
extensive reorganization so that it might contribute more effectively to the 
seven objectives — '"the place of that subject in secondary education should 
depend upon the value of such contribution." Of course, the Commission 
did not demand that every subject contribute to all seven objectives to the 
same degree. 

Secondary education had to fill two functions: one of specialization 
"whereby individuals may become effective in the various vocations and 
other fields of human endeavor," and the other of unification, the attain- 
ment "of those common ideas, common ideals, and common modes of 
thought, feeling, and action that make for cooperation; social cohesion, 
and social solidarity:" Specialization called for a 'vide range of subjects, 
opportunities for exploration and guidance, adaptation of content and 
method, flexibility of organization and administration, and differentiated 
curricula: Unification called for direct studies (especially in the social 
studies and English), organization, and administration of the school to 
prc^ ide for social mingling and student participation in commonactivities 
which were to provide for a large measure of responsibility. The report 
urged hat all normal students be encouraged to stay in high school until 
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age eighteen on a fuii-time basu if possible or part-time if not. The 
Commission declared that "the comprehensive (sometimes called com- 
posite or cosmopolitan) high school, embracing all curriculums in one 
unified organization: should remain the standard type of secondary school 
in the United States" (p. 16). 

In concluding its report, the Commission called attention to the seven- 
teen additional reports in which the principles were supposedly applied to 
the \anous aspects ot secondary education Again. Bnggs observed that 
these subject matter reports almost entireh tailed in their assignments 
"Either tney did not comprehend the definitions and recommendations 
of the commission or they did not have the time and the ingenuity to 
propose exemplification" (p. 409). 

Contrasting the Report ot the Committee oi Ten with that ot the Com- 
mission on Reorganization of Secondary Education. Cremin ( 1956) 
observed: 

Formerly, when the content and purpose of secon- 
dary education had been fairly well defined, equal 
opportunity meant the right of all who might profit 
from secondary education as so defined to enjoy 
its benefits. Now. the "given" of the equation was 
no longer the school with its content arid purposes 
but the children with their backgrounds and needs. 
Equal opportunity now meant simply the right of 
all who carrie to be offered something of value, arid 
it was the school's obligation to offer it; The magni- 
tude of this shift cannot be overestimated: it was 
truly Copernican in character (pp. 17-18). 

In secondary school reform, the report of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education is perceived as having begun a 
new era tor what the Commission proposed was a different conception of 
what the secondary school was and what it should be doing. 

Reports of the 1930s 

Fourteen years later, w ith the nation well into the Great Depression w ith 
its consequent economic social and political upheavals the Department 
of Secondary School Principals appointed a Committee on the Reorienta- 
tion of Secondary Education under the chairmanship of Thomas H. Griggs. 

the Committee was charged with presenting a clearcut statement ot the 
functions and purposes of secondary education: The Committee div ided 

its task and issued, two reports, one dealing w ith issues of Secondary 
Education (1936) and the other. Functions of Secondary Education (1937). 
Briggs saw his committee as being the first professional group which con- 
sidered the unanswered questions in the philosophy of secondary education 
and then set out definite functions for secondary education. The Com- 
mittee observed that the high schools exhibited almost al[ of the 
fundamental defects which characterize any enterprise which has been 
permitted to grow practically fortuitously. More specifically, the 
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Committee asserted that secondary education "now; as in the past; is 
guided as a whole, by no clearly for nulla ted. plan; it rests, on no. carefully 
conceived and killv envisaged educational philosophy; it has achieved no 
eons intent standaids b, which to evaluate its ow n endeav ors (p. 19) What 
was needed was an intelligent; comprehensive, and long-sighted plan, 
something more than the C ardinal Principles of Sexondan I diu it ion 

Each of ten issues was stated and the arguments pro and con each 
alternative were presented. The C ommittee then left their resolution to 
the public; although its own position was made clear with respect to each 
of the issues. The issues were of this order: 

2. Shall secondary education seek to retain all 

pupils in school as long as t lev wish to remain, 

or shall it transfer them to other agencies when; 

in the judgment of the school authorities, these 

agencies promise to sene better the niipils' 

immediate and probable future needs? 
3 Snali sei ondar\ education provide a common 

curriculum for all; or differentiated offerings? 
4. Shall secondary education include vocational 

training; or shall it be restricted to general 

education? 

K: Shall secondary education present merely 
organized knowledge, or shall it also assume 
responsibility for attitudes and ideas? (pp; 20-21): 
The second report. Functions of Secondary fah^ 
the ten functions, together with a discussion: These functions served as the 
basis for several later reports )f the National Education .Association in- 
cluding its Educational Policies Commissions Kdiu at ion for A LL Ameri- 
can Youth. 

The Progressive Education Association established its Commission on 
the Relation of School and Co i lege in 1933 to improve coordination of 
school arid college work and to enable secondary schools to undertake 
major program revisions, I'he.Commission initiated what came to be called 
the •* Eight-Year Study" in 1932, with 30 high schools (one withdrew later) 
and 300 colleges putting aside the normal subject and unit requirements for 
admission to college: The Eight-Year Study represented perhaps the most 
comprehensive and potentially significant curriculum study ever Under- 
taken Careful evaluation pre ■.■*<! u res were devised to measure the success 
in college of graduates from the experimental schools. The contribution 
to the field of evaluation alone, in the eyes of some educators, made the 
study worth undertaking, for the committees specified the objectives in 
terms of behaviors and then devised techniques and procedures lor 
gathering data on these behaviors. The evaluation compared K475 
matched pairs ol students one each from a traditional school and an 
experimental school, with respect to a variety of behaviors in college. Not 
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onlv did the experimental school students do better than those who came 
from more traditional programs; hut those who ca me from the more 
experimental schools showed even greater differences. Findings of the 
studv which terminated in 1941 were presented in a series of ' fi\e volumes 
which described the overall stuu * . the eurricular modifications Undertaken 
by the schools, the evaluation procedures; t he success of the high school 
graduates m college and the storv oi one school s experience a.s seen b\ 
its students (Aikin. 1942). 

There has been much speculation as to why the Eight-Year Study did 
not have the impact which might have been expected from an experiment 
of this design and magnitude and with such outcomes as emerged. One 
possibility is that the results were published in !942 just as the United 
States had entered World \Var II and. when the war was over, conditions 
had so altered as to cause the pro! ess ion and the public to fail to appreciate 
the results. In any event, when Frederick L. Redder ( 1952) visited each of 
the 30 schools eight years later; he found that little remained of the experi- 
mental programs. 

I WO major survevs Were conducted during the 1930s the National 
Survey of Secondary Fd neat ion ( 1932) and a study of the conditions and 
attitudes of 16- to 24-year-olds .in Maryland by the American Council on 
E ducation s \mencan Youth C ommission In 1951 Bnggs characterized 
these as "the two great tragedies in modern history of secondary educa- 
tion.." As he put it. "the. National Survey labored under the obsession, 
highlv popular two decades ago. that the collection of data presented in 
tables and graphs with medians, modes, and probable errors calculated 
with unnecessary niceness. was of paramount importance;" The 28 volumes 
o\ the National Survev now repose Bnggs observed, "in impotence on 
library shelves" (p. 414). 

Although Briggs viewed the American Youth Commission as a tragedy 
because oi its statistical nature., the studv was tragic in a very different 
iciise Ihc report. >outh led Their Stor\ (1938). presented a picture of 
he conditions and attitudes of some I3;528 Maryland youth who perceived 
hat the schools and the economic structure had failed to meet their needs. 
I here was a pervasive dissatisfaction with schooling in general and an 
ndication that technical training and vocational guidance were needed. 
I he study showed that the schools had failed to serve as vehicles for social 
viohihtv socioeconomic status nice and sex were the outstanding 
actors that affected the amount of schooling youth received. Vigorous 
ocial action .was. called for in the areas of education; employment; and 
eereation with the Commission urging the development of a national 
urogram of constructive and profitable activity for its youth." 

In 1938; the results of the Regents of the University of the State of New 
rbrk s inquiry into the C haracter and Cost of Public Education were 
)UbJished in a general report accompanied bv 10 supporting volumes The 
harge of the Regents was for a critical study for the entire educational 
nterprise of the sia'e. its outcomes, methods, and costs and for the formu- 
litibri of long-range policies and programs for dealing with the problems 
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and issues ihilontificd. The inquiry concluded that the educational system 
had "not yet adjusted its program to carry the new load by the coming into 
the schools, particularly the secondary schools, of all the children of all 
the people, with their many new and different heeds" arid that the pro- 
grams had "not been redesigned to fit [students] for the new and changing 
\\ork opportunities which thev must l ice in modern economic life"(p 5$. 
11 the Curdmai Principles of Secondary Eihiivti(»rt main objectives had 
been accepted, the schools of New York State had simply not "been 
re planned to meet the new conditions of modern Hie and new ways of 
living, in which the family, the church, and early work now exercise less 
influence, and in which increasing leisure in later life calls for. and makes 
possible, a rich and growing inner life." In tliimumm for American Life 
and in several supporting volumes, the Regents' inquiry spelled out a 
secondary school program which would encompass grades seven through 
twelve: would make general education the central objective of the program 
by stressing through grade twelve the study of general science, human 
relations, community life, world history, general mathematics, and the 
arts: would "nuke understanding arid enthusiasm for the democratic 
system part of character education;" and would include vocational educa- 
tion which emphasized broad vocational training rather than the 
development of specialized skills as part of the program of every compre- 
hensive high school Presumably the study became the basis for redesigning 
education in New York State and. by virtue of being commercially 
published, received wide distribution across the country. 

Reports of the 1940s 

Toward the end of World War II. the NEA\s Educational Policies 
Commission published a volume entitled Education for ALL American 
Youth ( 1944) which stemed "from a firm conviction on the part of the . . . 
Commission that the extension, adaptation; and improvement of secon- 
dary education is essential both to the security of our American institutions 
and to the economic well-being of our people." The Commission decided 
"to dig beneath statements of general principles and to suggest in some 
detail how approved principles can be carried out in practice" (p. vi). Two 
secondarv school programs, one for American City and other for Farm- 
ville. were indeed described with the schools encompassing grades seven 
through fourteen. In an accompanying publication. Planningfor American 
Youth, the Department of Secondary School Principals summarized and 
popularized the EPC volume and added a list of ten "imperative Educa- 
tional Needs of Youth." The curriculum of American City's schools 
included four divisions of learning, designated as common learnings, 
vocational preparation, individual interests, and health and physical 
education, aimed at providing a balanced program to help students grow 
in the areas described in the Cardinal Principles. Education for ALL 
American Youth was revised and reissued in 1952 with minor changes to 
remove the anachronisms which had emerged since the war's end. Com- 
munities could have schools as good as American City's and Farrrivilles 




if they would but demand them and see thai they were brought into 
existence. Hollis L. Caswell (1946) thought it 'Improbable that national 
or regional committee reports - even such an admirable report as 
Education/or A LL American. Youth— can be the primary source of actual 
change." Change, he asserted, "rests with the individual school - with a 
principal arid a group of teachers working with the problems of a given 
community and its youth — to do the job" (p. 258). 

Life-Adjustment Education Movement 

Concern with the inadequacy of vocational education had been voiced 
continuously since the turn of the century arid passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Law in 1917, with its provisions for federal aid in home economics, agri- 
culture, trade and industrial subjects in the high schools: the act did little 
to resolve the issues. The George-Dean Act of 1937 added provisions for 
distributive education, but the arguments concerning a separate vocational 
education system vis-3-vis vocational education in t ie comprehensive 
school accelerated. In January 1944, the Vocational Division of the USOE 
undertook a study of "Vocational Education in the Years Ahead;" Some 
sixteen months later, a conference was convened to discuss the study. The 
meeting is remembered riot for its discussion of vocational education in 
the postwar period, hut for the beginnings of the life-adjustment education 
movement: Asked to summarize the conference, Charier A. Prosserfwho 
had served earlier as lobbyist for the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education) introduced what^ has since come to be known as 
the "Prosser Resolution:*' That resolution expressed the belief that, with 
the aid of the conference report, the vocational schools would be better 
able to prepare 20 percent of secondary school youth to enter desired 
skilled occupations, and that high schools would continue to prepare 
another 20 percent for college entrance. It was the middle 60 percent which 
were not ''receiving the life-adjustment training they need arid to wllich 
they are entitled as American citizens;" and they were not iikely to "unless 
and until the administrators of public education with the assistance of the 
vocational leaders formulate a similar program for this group" (Jones 
& Gregory, 1948, p. 1 5). The call was for regional conferences to consider 
the reforms needed in curriculum, guidance provisions, and opportunities 
for work experience, and the life-adjustrnerit education rri bye me nj was 
launched. C rem in (1961) has commented: "Of all the postwar refinements 
of progressive education . : . none has achieved the publicity, br indeed the 
notoriety; of the so-called life-adjustment movement**(p. 335). The move- 
ment soon came under sharp attack and even ridicule and the term "life 
adjustment" faded away, although the basic problems which the Prosser 
Resolution had tried to address clearly remained to be solved. 

Two commissions on Life Adjustment Education for Youth were 
appointed for three-year terms each, but no new commission was 
appointed in 1954 due, to a large extent, to the attacks made on life- 
adjustment edu ration and on progressive education generally. Arthur 
Bestor (1953) was in the vanguard of critics of progressive education and 
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Iite-Hdjustment education which, he described as being at the. very root. 01 
Americas educational ills. In his Resioratioh of learning. He called for 
reform by returning to the basic academic disciplines; by focusing educa- 
tion on systematic intellectual training: and b\ returning teacher training 
to the academic scholars (cutting it loose from the "interlocking direc- 
torate" of school administrators, education professors, and state 
department bureaucrats): 

Effects of Sputnik 

The launching o Russia's Sputnik in October 1957, opened the flood- 
gates of criticism of \menc \\ educational system especially the high 
schools where the "watering down" of the curriculum was perceived as a 
central cause tor America s runner-up status in the space race. For 
example. Admiral Flyman RieRover became cne of the most \ocal spokes- 
men not only for abolishing all signs of progressive and life-adjustment 
education bui lor questioning the \er\ existence oi the comprehensive 
high school as the proto*\ pe institution lor serving America's needs Even 
before Sputnik, in February. 1957. James B: Conam was invited by the 
Carnegie Corporation oi New York. to undertake a study of the compre- 
hensive high school's ability to provide adequately for vouth with a wide 
range of differences arid needs'^ 

Conant s response in his report; The American High School Today 
(1959), was thai the comprehensive high schoo 1 ;ouTd indeed meet that 
responsibility arid that "rib radical alteration in the basic pattern of 
American education is necessary in order to improve our public i: ; r;ri 
schools" (p. 40). (John Gardner wrote in a foreword to the book: kt When a 
man like James Conant says it can oe done, the nation must take notice" 
(p x). Conant did propose some twenty-one recommendations, some of 
which were not unlike those of the reports of the Committee of Ten and 
the Harvard University Committee on the Objectives of General Education 
in that they specified what subjects should be studied and for how long. 
Conants recommendations gave particulai attention to the "academically 
talented" students (the topi 15 percent) and to the "highly gifted" (the top 
3 percent) since Sputnik had triggered questions a'?out thecomprehensiye 
high school's capability for meeting America's needs for trained brain- 
power. In retrospect, aside from hastening the closing or consolidation of 
small schools arid adding to the number of guidance counselors. Coriarit s 
report brought little reform to American secondary education: Too many 
boards of education and school administrators were able to justify their 
programs as meeting "Cbriarii's standards," Two years later, in a report 
entitled Stums and Snmol>s % Conant turned his attention to the particular 
problems of the inner city high schools and the surrounding suburbs, 
urging that youth in the former be provided with "marketable skills" while 
those in the latter be counseled to aspire to other than the most prestigious 
colleges: ....... . 

The post-Sputnik period ushered in what has since become known as the 
"Era of Curriculum Innovation;" The National Defense Education Act 
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of 1958 p ovided lunds lor upgrading the teaching of sc ience ; mathematics, 
and foreign languages through content revision . development of in- 
structional materials, and training of teachers. The act also provided for 
improved guidance and counseling; especially in the high schools. The 
National Science Foundation increased its support for projects to improve 
course content in science and mathematics. Various foundations invested 
heavily in projects to upgrade instruction: The 1960s were marked by 
projects in practically all subject areas which produced new currculums, 
instructional resources organization technology, teacher training, and 
personnel deployment patterns; The report of a conference of scientists; 
mathematicians and ps\ chologists at Woods Hole Jin Proiew of 
1 dm anon argued thai the structures ol the disciplines should be the 
basis for formula ing school curriculum, and this publication became the 
guide fo! many ciiiricuium committees and commissions (Bruner. i960). 

Social Ferment in the 1960s 

How much impact the Ire net ic activities ol the curriculum projects 
of the 1960s have had on America's high schools' is being argued still; 
Charles Silberman (1970) observed tnat " k ihe reform movement had 
produced innum rahle et mges and \et the schools themselves are largely 
unchanged*' (p. 50). A Eord Foundation study concluded that its $.10 
million investment in school innovations had. had few lasting or significant 
rest Its Most nnovatu ns seemed to wither when the charismatic promoter 
moved elsewhere or external lundmg \va ■; reduced. 

in the 1960s the civil rights movement and the so-called "war on 
poverty" iocuseH attention on the failure of the schools to provide ade- 
quar i\ lor various minonn groups a n d the children of the poor It was 
not that the selective nature of the high school had been ignored before 
this Cieoigc. S. Counts published a__study entitled. The Selective 
Character of Secondary Education (1972) arid there were a number of 
other studies such as Mm town's Youth (1949). Middle town (1929), and 
Yankee 07v(I94i). But a new awareness of_ social problems and the 
passage of federal legislation, such as the Civil Rights Act of K 64 arid the 
Elementary arid Secoridarv Education Act of 1965, brought the^questioris 
of quality education and provision ofeq'iah'u of educational opportunity 
to the central attention of professional and community groups alike. 

When student dissent arid irirest spr_eac_to__»he high schools J'rom the 
colleger in the iate 1960s: cries of "carricular irrelevance" and "inhumane 
constraints" triggered still another reassessment of the goals, structure, 
operations, arid control mec hams iris in the high schools. Proposals for 
reform ranged from minor tinkering (i:e:: provide for a pass fail option) 
to despooling society 

Readiness f jr Change in the 1970s 

When Charles Silberman published Crisis in the Classroom: The 
Remaking of Amrricnn Education (1970) he aimed at the widest possible 
audience to bring about reform. In answer to the question of vvhether 
American education was a success or failure. Silberman concluded that it 
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was both: 'Mn almost every area; improvements beyond what anyone 
thought possible fifty or twenty-five or even ten years ago have produced 
anger and anxiety rather than satisfaction" (p. 19). Silberrrian expressed 
his indignation at the failures of the schools, the"mutilation of spontaneity, 
of joy in learning, of pleasure in creating, of sense of self;" and blamed this 
situation on mindlessness, "the failure or refusal to think seriously about 
educational purpose, the reluctance to question established practice" 
(p: 10): This failure seems in sharp contrast with a continuous refining of 
purpose, not only by committees at the national level whose reports are 
discussed here, but by various professional groups (e.g.^National Courici] 
of Teachers of English: Foreign tanguage Association; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the National Association 
ot Secondarv School Principals) anrl b\ noneducational groups (such as 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Panel and the President's Commission on 
NationaiCioals). 

In 1972, >rrrier United States Commissioner for Education Sidney 
Marland sa\\ the high school as a "troubled institution and the most likely 
arena of educational change for the balance of this decade. While there is 
dissatisfaction, frustration, and readiness for change throughout all of 
education, the opportunities for reform are especially timely in high 
school" (pp. 5-6): Addressing secondary school, principals in February; 
1975, U.S. Commissioner of Education Terr?l H. Bell posed two basic 
challenges facing secondary education: One was a need for restructuring 
"to accommodate young people who are more mature; more capable of 
responsibility, more willing tp_begin the transition to adulthood than any 
other recent generation" ( 1975, p. 1). The second challenge was for high 
school educators "to get back in touch win the community and its many 
institutions that_can and should contribute to the education of the young." 

In the early 1970s, there were a number of reports once again aimed at 
reforming our high schools. Some proposals called for major restructuring 
while others dealt with some single aspect of secondary education. The 
National Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Education (Martin, 
1974) was established by the USOE to provide a status report on secondary 
education, identify the kinds of reform needed, and describe the policy 
issues and research and development programs which would provide the 
knowledge heeded for renewal. The panel concluded that major problems 
exist in the high schools ns a consequence of changing patterns of 
adolescent growth and development; that the institutions must become 
more flexible to respond to the sh i f ti rig dema rid s placed o n them; t hat t he 
schools have isolated adolescents both from adults and children, while 
having themselves become increasingly isolated from other institutions; 
that while the nation has nearly attained its egalitarian aim of universal 
secondary education, it has not created the reality ofa comprehensive high 
school encompassing both "a range of educational purposes and an inte- 
grated social setting for all youth;" thai so-called innovative efforts to 
respond' to changing needs too often result in schools splintering "their 
curriculum into busywork" and drifting "deeper into an imposed custodial 
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function that often drives the majority of students out of school shortly 
after the roll Is taken;" and that vocational education is frequently so out of 
phase with real-life requirements that graduates are no more employable 
than are dropouts. The National Panel argued that the goals of compre- 
hensive education cannot alt be attained inside the high schools nor should 
the responsibilities for comprehensive education be placed on the high 
school alone "If the school is to be relived of the sense of responsibihtv 
of solving most, if not all of the social ills and problems of the country, then 
it must find ways of sharing the time of students with other delivery 
systems"' (p. 61 J. 

The Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Committee 
(Coleman, i 974) focused on the period of transition from child to adult 
(the age period 14-24) and the institutions in which the transition takes 
place; the high school and college, both of which have replaced work 
settings in which youth was spent in earlier generations. The Coleman 
panel argued that schooling does not provide a "complete environment 
giving all the necessary opportunities for becoming adult." The school 
provides a particular kind of environment "individualistic, oriented 
toward cognitive achievement, imposing dependency on and withholding 
authority and responsibility from those in the role of students." When the 
period of schooling was short, with young people being brought into 
economic productivity as early as possible, then the school represe nted 
orilv a supplement to the main activities of grow ing up and thus mattered 
little. But; when school expanded to fill up the time which other activities 
mainly work had once occupied and youth were kept off ,V labor 
market, then "society's prescription for youth has been merely more of 
what was prescribed them as children: more school." The panel urged that 
we now move toward a new phase in our treatment of youth, a phase 
"including schooling but neither defined nor limited by it." And, it argued 
that "widely different objectives require different institutions, and the 
school is not adequate as a pervasive environment for all these objec- 
ti\ es" (p. xiii). 

As did the National Panel, the Coleman panel raised a number of i.ssues 
about the consequences of age segregation segregation of youth from 
adults, children, and even other-aged youth by institutional grouping 
practices. Distinguishing between What the panel called "self-development 
or learning activities" and "productive activities," the Coleman panel saw 
youth engaged almost completely in learning activities until formal school- 
ing ended at which time there was an abrupt shift to productive-type 
activities. There was increasing evidence, the report noted, "that this 
pattern is not the best one for all youth, and perhaps is best for none." 
There are alternative patterns with different mixes of study and work, 
full- and part -time. The panel weighed the values of including nonacademlc 
activities in formal schooling and argued that the productive activities 
proposed are best developed outside the school. Finally, the report urged 
a reexamination of the legal status and rights oi" youth, suggesting that 
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present legal protections in fact provide serious constraints on the tran- 
sition of youth to productive adulthood. 

The National Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education 
(Brown, 1973) was established by the Charles F. Kettering Foundation. 
The Kettering Foundation_also sponsored Task Forcu_74, a National Task 
Force tor High School Reform. Kettering's National Commission set Forth 
six "conditions" which they saw affecting secondary schools arid which 
have implications for reform: 

1 . The costs of operating high schools more than doubled in the preceding 
decade and the student population came from diverse backgrounds. 
With the nations population now at zero-growth, education, which had 
been the country's fastest growing enterprise, ceased expanding and 
became instead "the victim of an economy of declining populations." 

2. in the past 20 years, w hat had been a major teacher shortage changed to 
a teacher surplus providing new conditions for selecting and training 
teachers with the high schools now exercising far greater influence in 
the design and implementation of teacher training programs: 

3. A decade of innovation and experimentation in secondary education 
was perceived by the Commission as having "had little or rib lasting 
c ton the content of school programs or the quality of teaching and 
teaming." 

4. The high schools were described by the Commission as ''beleaguered 
institutions" compulsory attendance laws are no longer working, 
tardiness and class cutting are rampant, and crime has become part of 
the normal experience of many high schools. 

5. The schools' problerris are compounded, the Comriiissiori observed, by 
society's insistence on sudden and traumatic mission changes; 

6. The Commission noted but discounted efforts to eliminate high schools 
arid to de school society as simply "an exercise in scholarly discburse" 
(pp. 4-12). 

The Keiieririg Cbrrirriissibri s Task Force 74 (Brbwri, 1973) examined 
three issues which had been raised by the National Commission on the 
Reform of Secondary Education and argued that if schools were to 
respond better to the students enrolled, four principles would have to be 
accepted and implemented. First, citizens and parents must become 
actively involved in forming policies, making decisions, and governing 
their schools. Second, students must be informed as to their rights and 
those rights must be assured through due process procedures. Third, 
education for responsibility must become the school's prime function, and 
such responsibility is best acquired through experiencing the relationship) 
between action and cbrisequerices. Arid, finally, a variety of programs 
alternative to the traditional high school must be tested and established, 
especially alternative work/ study and youth service programs, 

The California Commission for Reform of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education (California RISE Commission, 1975) observed that "the 
unparalleled and tumultuous changes that have taken place in American 
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society, and in the character of American youth particularly in the last 
three decades are presenting public education todav with a new and 
bewildering set of challenges" (p: 10): Citing "the alarming statistics 
that . . . reveal the unstable social climate in which children are being raised 
todav and the magnitude ot some ot the problems schools throughout 
California now face" (p. xi), the Commission asserted there was a desperate 
need for comprehensive reform. The RlSF Commission rejected what it 
called the traditional wew of schooling restricted to a piece ot real 
estate where licensed adults teach and students passi\el\ learn during 
specified times of the day" and projected in its stead "a school system that 
takes place at man\ times and places in which both adults and young 
people work as teachers and learners . . . [one] that attracts, motivates, 
and satisfies young people" {p: 2): In such a system: the Commission 
observed, "society itself is at the core of schooling." The Commission 
proposed a new learner, a new learning en\ ironmeni, a new emphasis on 
learning, a new educator, and new resources and responsibilities, all 
designed "to create a flexible; challenging, and satisfying environment 
for learning that motivates young people to remain in school, strive tor 
excellence, arid pursue lifelong learning." 

The National Manpower Institute ( Wirt/, 1975) tackled the problem of 
education and w ork being "distinctively separate developments controlled 
by inde pendens institutional sovereignties with the consequence that in 
most people's Mses learning and earning pass as totally isolated chapters" 
(p. 1). The report asserted that an "education-work policy is not one that 
misconceives ol education as ha\ing for its purpose the preparation of 
people for work" but rather "it includes this purpose as part of education s 
function of preparing people for life, of which work is one part; it takes 
full account of learning as a human value itself." Similarly, work should 
riot be viewed in a narrow Vocational Sense but "it includes vocational 
values" with labor conceived of "not only as a unit of production but as a 
human value" as well (p. 3). The Institute Council raised serious questions 
about an educational norm of not 10 years but 14 to 16, suggest [nj^thar'Mt 
is by no means clear that w hat is now being covered can be best absorbed 
by every human system at one Jong sitting." The idea that "everybody 
should stav in school unu 1 vouYe finished/" has alreadv disintegrated, 
tiie report noted/'to the point that it is now held together mostly by a com- 
bination of administrative convenience and false parental pride and 
concern." The Institute explored possible arrangments for youth to move 
but of school for a year or two or longer when appropriate to their develop- 
ment, and then move back in when that makes sense. The basic argument 
of the report was that education and work are not two worlds 1 brie for 
\outh and the other for adults, that no new and sufficient meaning of 
growth will result from building better bridges between schoolroom and 
employment office: and that what was needed was the development of a 
lifetime continuum of education and work opportunities^ The report 
concerned itself, therefore, with alternative provisions for continuous 
self-renewal interspersing learning and the earning of a living. 
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1 ii its deliberations, the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
(1973) had studied the interrelationships between the schools arid the 
w lieges from many aspects, in an earlier report, A Chance to. Learn, trie 
Com mission had recommended that kk the first priority in the nation's 
commitment to equal educational opportunity be placed upon the 
increased effectiveness of the nation's elementary and secondary schools" 
(p. 53). in its report. Continuity and ftisVoiYtYmiity: _ Higher Education 
and the Schools, the Commission discussed needed improvements in 
secondary education as these relate to school-college relationships: The 
key issue schools faced according to the Commission was the old but 
im porta iu orie of freedom versus restraint: 'The sharp swing of the 
pendulum toward freedom and relaxation of rules throughout the country 
has created an atmosphere in which the general public sees lack .of 
'discipline' as the most serious problem" confronting the schools. At the 
same time, liberal critics describe d the schools as "among the most formal, 
hierarchic, and even authoritarian institutions in American life" (p. 63). 
The report urged deliberate experimentation with a diversity of means for 
reaching common ends and a system of accountability for teachers and 
adminstrators: The Commission suggested a review and analysis of the 
general educationai requirements for graduation from high school, 
expanding the bptibris\ arid linking school arid college studies id provide 
continuity: Questioning the historical domination of textbook writing by 
college faculty members, the Commission suggested a national study "to 
seek ways to improve the system by which curricular materials are chosen, 
created, and marketed," including possible uses of educational technology. 

The National Committee on Secondary Education of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals (Conference Report, 
Marland, 1972) studied means L for broadening ojDtmns for youth in the 
15-20 age bracket: The report urged promotion of the idea of uvxion 
learning, "learning from experience and associated study that can be 
assessed arid accredited by an educational institution" (p. vi). Such ex- 
periential learning is to take place in settings other than the classroom, may 
involve paid or unpaid work or service, or personal performance, as in 
writing, art, drama, or music. The National Cbmriiissibri bri Resources for 
Youth is already implementing this concept. 

The Educational Facilities Laboratory and 1 D/ E/ A (Weinstock, 1973) 
conference asserted that "though youth is no longer the same, and the 
world is no longer the same, high schools are essentially unchanged from 
what they were at the beginning of the century" (p. 67). Youth live in two 
worlds, one inside the high school where every phase of their lives is 
dictated and the other outside where they are involved in decision making 
and exercise considerable self-determination. The report called for break- 
ing the institutional mold and creating_"a fresh organizational structure 
that will remove from the school some of its tiaditional functions and by so 
dpjng, inj^t new life into them. By pjacing these functions outside the 
school, there is a chance of freeing people to move beyond bureaucratic 
practice" (p. 71 ). 
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The panels, commissions, and conference groups were not anlike their 
predecessors in issuing reports eaMing . for reforming high schools; 
however, their membership. appears broader in sonic/cases. While earlier 
committees were dominated first bv college personnel a 'd later bv school 
administrators, a few students; parents, teachers, representatives of labor 
and industry, and members of the general public were to be found on some 
ol the committees of the 1970s Male domination still persisted and racial 
and ethnic minorities were still scarce: The groups deliberated and studied 
a n y w he re f r o m two to t h ree d a y s * z> a pc r i od o f yea rs . S p e c i a 1 papers we re 
commissioned by some panels. A published report urging change was the 
product as it had been with their predecessors: The number of recom- 
mendations range up to the 32 contained in the Kettering Commission 
report. The specific recommendations varied from major radical pro- 
posals to other which seemed quite mundane, [here appeared to be a 
number of common themes in the recommendations including the 
following: 

h The objectives of youth education are broad and encompassing. When 
the reports arc explicit as to the objectives of youth education, they set 
forth aims more like those areas in the Cardinal Principles of Se co ndary 
Education than statements limited to the acquisition of cognitive skills 
and knowledge. Such aims, however, are concerned with the education 
of youth and riot with secondary schooling a lone^ 

2. The high school does not and cannot provide a complete environment 
for youth education. The Coleman Report ( 1974) concluded that "the 
school system, as now constituted, oilers an incomplete context lor the 
accomplishment of many facets of maturation"' (p. 2): The Martin 
Report ( 1974) proposed "replacing the unattained concept of the 
comprehensive high school with a more nractical goal of providing 
c o m pre h e ri s i v e education t h r o ii g h a va r i e t v o f ni e an s including 
schools" (p: 19); The task of the high school; the Martin panel argued, 
should shift from one of te idling to one of arranging for delivery of 
services: "scheduling, evaluating, registering, monitoring and con- 
tinuously communicating information on adolescent education" (p. 43). 

3. The age-segregation of youth must be overcome if they are to be 
provided with a more complete environment for transition to adult- 
hood. The Martin Report asserted that "in prolonging youths 
dependence we have used our schools, inadvertently, as the social 
'aging \ats that have isolated adolescents arid dela\ed their learning 
adult roles, work habits, and skills" (p. 3). The isolation of adolescents 
could be reduced, the panel suggested, by the creation of comunity- 
based learning centers for youth arid adults, separate from the high 
school, arid the inauguration of programs involving joint participation 
of adolescents and adults who would together "learn by doing what is 
socially useful, personally satisfying, and health supporting for the 
individual arid the community." 
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4, An effective educatibh-wbrk policy riuist He developed. The Martin 
Report proposed providing youth with reai-jobs-with-reai-work 
through a program that, would emphasize job-knowiedge, on-the-job 
training, occupational citizenship, arid job placement. More radical 
proposals come from the Coleman Reporl which advocated testing 
programs including alternating school and work to provide a mixture 
of part-time work arid part-time schooling in a variety oi tirrie cycles; 
reserving time within work organizations tor formal instruction so that 
both adults and youth "would engage in a mixture of roles including 
learning, teaching, and work;" establishing youth communities arid 
youth organizations in which adolescents would provide "most of the 
services; have most of the authority; and carry out most of the responsi- 
bility;" and creating work opportunities through federally funded 
public service programs The National Manpower Institute (Wirt/, 
!975) recommended developing the concept of career education more 
fully by "infusing the general education process with various forms of 
exposure to the meaning of work arid service;" making actiial work or 
serv ice experience an integral pa rt of all young people's education; arid 
facilitating a student's moving in and out of the educational sequence 
as it seems appropriate to the individual. 

5. The barriers to youth for work arid service, in both law arid custom, 
should be reexamined: Two reports proposed experimentation with a 
dual minim in m wage , lo we r f o r y o u ng workers than f o r mo re ma t u re 
ones. The National Manpower Institute advocated establishing a 
broad -based Community Education- Work Council. 

6: Citizenship education should be moved into the larger community 
while, at the same l\u e, it is developed in the school through exercise 
of students' rights and responsibilities. The Martin Report proposed 
that education for citizenship involve youth in social, political, and 
governmental agencies where they can practice citizenship skills, with 
the experiences supplemented bv the aeademie studv of the social 
sciences with their distinct methodologies and including seminars and 
classes in which the community experiences are mediated. The Brown 
Report proposed that the exercise of due process rights of students 
would contribute to development of their citizenship skills: 

7, A variety of educational options and alternative programs should be 
provided both within arid outside the school with public financial 
support for students exercising choice among the alternatives: The Task 
Force *74 Report suggested two categories of alternatives: one that 
includes a degree of structure, including use of space arid allocation of 
time the other that includes curncular design arid the student popu- 
lation serviced: The Martin Report (1974) suggested that alternatives 
might include, but not be limited lo x "mini-schools, schobls-without- 
walls 0 open schools alternative schools optimalprograms internships 
parallel courses, independent study, free schools, and apprentice and 
action learning" (p. 44). The Brown Report (1973) saw the variety of 
alternatives "limited only by the legit i mate needs of adolescents and the 
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vivacity of the imagination of ed ucational planners/' In fact, the report 
recommended lhat: "every adolescent should, with proper guidance, be 
able to select those forms ot schooling and A^riliilg most congenial to 
his basic learning style, philosophic orientation; and tastes" tp- I.U.I.). 

8: I he range and kinds of nonformai educational opportunities should be 
be expanded. Tik reports assert thai the schools' obsession with 
credentialing and accreditation causes them to prefer formal education. 
Many of the alternative programs provide learning experiences in 
nonlormal settings moving students out ol the classrooms and into the 
community where they engage in experiential learning: The Brown 
Report urged that schools recognize "that authentic learning 

can take place in a w ide variety of settings, many of them remote Irom 
the schoolhoiise" and that credit should be given lot both nontraditional 
and nonformai learning experiences (pp. 99-100). 

9; Compulsory attendance laws should be changed so as to lower the 
sehoofleaving age. Individuals should be offered alternatives to the 
conventional 12-year schooling pattern; The Brown Report argues that 
earlier phvsieal, sexual, and intellectual maturitv mandates an option 
to j earlier departure from formal schooling, furthermore the Brown 
Report declares: "By the age of fourteen, a student who has not 
developed some motivation toward learning, is not likely to profit from 
compulsory schooling" (PP- 41^42). 

10 Individuals should be provided with educational vouchers that could 
be used for a wide range of skill training as well as further education, 
The Brown Report proposes federal and state legislation thai would 
entitle cverv citi/en to lourieen vears ol UiUion-lree education, onlv 
eight of which Would be compulsory, The remaining six years would be 
available to thY- indiv idual lor use at any stage of his life. T he Coleman 
Report (1974) recommends the use of educational vouchers from age 
sixteen that would be the equivalent in value to the average cost of lour 
vears of college: Thus, the Coleman Report argues for placing the 
decision tor jurther education and training in the hands of youth who 
will themselves experience the consequences, and would kelv 
encourage wiser management of one's affairs than do current institu- 
tions" ( p. xxiv), _ 

1 I. Youth should be provided with opportunities for furloughs, whereby 
they can move in and out of schools as appropriate. The National 
Manpower Institute (Wirt/. 1975) recommends "a considered break" 
wherein the student, with adequate counseling, would step out of the 
educational seqii Mice for a year or two and then return, receiving credit 
for his out-of-sehooi experience. The California RISE Commission 
( 1975) advocated student lurloughs "ol flexible duration, of educational 
value to the learner, and Consistent with the learner's educational needs 
and objectives" with credit being given the learner it he meets specified 
objectives (p. II ).. 

12. The learning and teaching resources of school and community should 
be integrated, not just for alternative programs but r;».ther for the total 
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educational process Much learning takes place in the community or 
"real world. " I he Nlartin Report (1974) urges schools "to identity, 
obtain, and utilize fully and cHectiveiy those physical and human 
resources in the eommunitv that can contribute to achieving learning 
objectives (p 132) Included m tries, resources are the JamiK; the 
media, museums, religious institutions as well as business, labor 
industrv. government, service agencies, and individual residents 

13. Secondary education should be designed as ah integral pari in a life- 
time continuum of education, alternating incidental and informal 
lifelong learning with more organized and intentional educational 
opportunities. The various proposals for broadly usable educational 
voachers are aimed, in part, toward one kind of continuing education 
as is the. notion of furloughs. 

14. Flexibility in time sequences hourly, daily, weekly, arid yearly - 
sliould be provided so that youth can have the time needed for a 
particular kind of learning in w hich they are involved, if community 
resources are to he utili. ed, standard high school periods are not 
possible arid blocks of tiriie appropriate to the activity need to be 
arranged, if secondary education is to take place in work settings, 
flexible time arrangements are required. 

15. The size of the high school should be drastically reduced and its 
functions made more specialized; The Coleman Report suggests that 
high schools should have not more thau five hundred students and that 
each school should be genuinely specialized, including but not limited 
to academic speciaUics. Youth should be free to attend brie or more of 
such specialized schools simultaneously: Other reports urge the estab- 
lishment of schools-vvithin-sehools, mini-schools, and alternative 
schools aimed at creating different kinds of environments from those in 
the traditionally large high school; 

16. The high school should accept responsibility for intellectual develop- 
ment of v outh w ith other agencies and institutions taking responsibility 
for other kinds of development; Work, citizenship education, and 
aesthetic education are among the areas for which nonschool agencies 
would be given greater responsibility by the Martin Report (1974) 
which hoped "that the removal of non-academic fat will result in a 
needed lean and hungry devotion to the development of a maturing 
jritellect" ( p. 60). That report suggested an academic day of two-to-four 
hours with everv^ adolescent involved in one or more programs in 
settings away from the high school; 

The various reports had other specific recommendations that dealt with 
student and teacher accountability, school security, institutional sexism 
arid racism, arid communis involvement, among others. However, the 
common themes in the various reports provided a clear picture of what was 
being advocated in the wvv of restructuring secondary education; The 
main purposes of secondary education were generally being reaffirmed but 
the functions of secondary Schools were heirig questioned. Viewing the 
present .'n. high school as an overburdened, beleaguered institution. 
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sometimes on the verge of collapse, the various panels and commissions 
recommended that secondary educators, with. community participation, 
assert leadership in the building of a system of youth education that used 
more of the community's educative resources — including those of the 
high school. .... 

There are many educating and socializing agencies, some or many of 
which may be more influential^ Jhan formal schooling . in their develop- 
mental effects on youth: The reports proposed reforming the schools by 
integrating the learning resources of school and community, by making 
available a wide variety of educational options arid program alternatives 
to attain educational objectives, by involving the school in providing valid 
and meaningful work experiences for all, and by the school's shedding 
some of its primary arid ancillary functions. 

The recommendations of the various commissions and panels were 
based on certain assumptions .and interpretation of data that may have 
been inaccurate or incomplete. They seemed to focus on that quarter of the 
youth population that jvas white, male, /and middlej:lass land neglected the 
minority groups, the poor, and females. They seemed to have a unitary 
view of the fifteen thousand or so high schools across the nation, although 
they did single out large urban schools from time to time. They did discuss 
the "youth culture" but seemed to view this culture as that which existed 
at the time the studies were being done— late 1960s and early 1970s, Basic 
curricular questions were only vaguely addressed. Arid, the reports did riot 
deal with the prime residents of the high school — students, staff, and 
parents. 

At the time the reports were criticized because they gave little attention 
to the life and the climate of the school, the intricate networks of social 
interaction involving the individuals and groups who comprise the 
schools social system. The classrooms are but brie part of that social 
system -affected by the hierarchies and the exercise of power; by learning 
environments, structured and unstructured; and by the formal and 
informal transactions — all of which exercise considerable influence on 
learning and socialization. Students were maturing earlier; they were more 
Knowledgeable about some aspects of life; having been exposed to tele- 
vision and other media. Insights into the professional staff and teaching 
!? a ve _ ra i se ^ 9 y estJbn s _ a bout the e x is ten ce of a se rise of c b rn mu nity and 
professional colleagueship as these affect learning: Attention to the school 
climate could well affect curriculum and instruction — both in their formal 
and informal aspects. To the triad of learner, society, and knowledge on 
.vhich curriculum was to be based as propounded in the Cardinal 
Principles, a fourth element now needed to be added— the school as an 
institution with a life, a climate, arid ongoing transactions of its own. 



III. 1983 — The Year of the Education Reports 



A November, 1983, publication of the Education Commission of the 
States began as follows: 

1983 has been the Year of the Report on Education. 
Hardly a month has passed without the release of a 
major report by a prestigious group of citizens 
cbricerneo^abqut the nature of American education. 
And sprinkled between the. major releases have 
been dozens of state task force reports, interim 
studies and articles i about school L renewal, effective 
schools, business-school partnerships or ways to 
meet the educational needs of a rapidly changing 
society (p. 1). 

Looking at the virtual avalanche of reports, it is sometimes difficult to 
recall that t^here was a similar outpouring barely seven or eight years ago 
although on a somewhat smaller scale. The analyses at that time took very 
different directions from those of current studies arid certainly the recom- 
mendations differed dramatically. Interestingly, the reform reports of the 
1970s are virtually ignored by the present studies. 

Students of this reform report phenomenon of the 1980s have raised a 
number of questions about it: Why this burst of activity on the part of such 
diverse groups at this time? Why so many panels, commissions, and study 
groups? Some 29 different ones participated in the Wingspread Conference 
i n N o ve m be r , 1 9 8 2 . W hy i s t h e foe u s b ri c e a ga i n b ri t h e seep rid a r_y__sc hob 1 
as the educational unit most in need of reform? Since reform reports have 
been issued regularly for almost a century, why should the reforms called 
For be expee ed to be implemented at this juncture in our educational and 
national history? There are speculations concerning these many ways but 
no clear answers. 

Some Reform Reports 

The National Commission on Excellence i ri Ed u ca t i b ri wa s c rea ted b y 
Secretary of Education T. H. Bell on August 26, 1981, to examine the 
quality of education in the nation's schools and colleges, paying particular 
attention to the educational experiences of adolescents and youth. The 
Commission was created as a consequence of Bell's concern about "the 
wide-spread public perception that something is seriously remiss in our 
educational system" and the need for defining problems which must be 
faced and overcome if we are successfully to pursue the course of 
excellence in education:" (pp: 1-2): Although the National Panel on High 
Schools and Adolescent Education had been created in 1972 by the 
then-U.S. Commissioner of Education, Sidney P. Marland, Jr., for the 
very same purpose, it was T. H. Bell in his capacity as tJ:S: Commissioner 
of Education who received the report in 1974. 
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In his foreword to the Carnegie Foundation report, High School, Boyer 
recounts that the trustees met in the spring of 1980 to consider a sludy of 
s Jr! c °ndary _ e ^ u J c ^^ on -. While acknowledging the. importance of home 
influences and the early years of schooling on the development of children 
and youth, the. trustees agreed that the upper years were strategically 
important. As Boyer (1983) reports: 

There was also broad agreement that the 
American high schools are severely buffeted by 
changes in the community, in family life, and in 
student attitudes. They also have been weakened by 
reduced support, declining public confidence, and 
confusion over goals. We could riot ignore these 
signals of distress. 

The trustees concluded the time had come to 
examine the current condition of American 
secondary education; the time had come for the 
nation's high schools to serve their students more 
effectively and regain public confidence and 
support (p. xij: 

A decade earlier, the Kettering Foundation established its National 
Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education, chaired by B. Frank 
Brown, with a charge "to make a comprehensive examination of secondary 
education and provide the American public with a clear, factual picture of 
their secondary schools, indicating where and how they can be altered to 

better serve the nation's young people" (j 97 i p. xiv). 

In the preface to A Place Called School Good lad ( 1983) wrote: 
An intriguing thing has happened since the time 
my colleagues and 1 began the work on which this 
book is based. The context of widespread dis- 
affection with schooling in the United States has 
shifted to one much less easily characterized. 
Criticism abounds, to be sure, but the indis- 
criminate giving of it has become less fashionable: 
There is even a growing mood that some schools 
are now beginning to improve rather than con- 
tinuing to get worse. If some schools are getting 
better, so can others (p. xv). 
In the prospectus for A Study of High Schools, Sizer observed that the 
sense of optimism and comitment surrounding America s efforts "to meet 
an unprecedented variety of academic and social needs in its secondary 
schools" seemed to be slipping away, that America was losing confidence 
iii jis_hij_h A^j 10 ^^-.^^^"? 1 ^ that "for more than a decade educational 
commentators, social researchers and reformers have pictured high 
schools as a source of social problems rather than as a solution to them: ,, A 
Study of High Schools was undertaken, Sizer noted, to provide a fuller 
perspective on the high schools before they "are pronounced failures and 
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radical solutions are adopted/' 

The College Board's Educational EQuality Project, begun in 1980, is a 
ten-year effort "id strengthen the ac^ademic quality of secondary edu- 
cation arid to insure equality of opportunity for postsecondary education 
for all students" (College Board, 1983). The Task Force on Higher 
Education and the Schools, of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
was appointed in January, 1981, to examine the linkages between schools 
and colleges and to identify the issues and problems which must be dealt 
with to strengthen education at all levels. 

The Twentieth Century Fund's Task Force on Federal Elementary and 
Secondary Education Policy (1983) noted in the foreword to its report 
that "there are few problems more critical than those facing the nation's 
public schools" and, consequently, although the Fund had never done 
studies in education, its trustees; ''convinced that the problems of Ameri- 
can education are at the heart of many of our economic and social 
difficulties, urged that [the Fund] undertake an examination of our 
schools" (p. v.). 

In its letter of transmittal to the National Science Foundation's National 
Science Board (1983), the Commission on Precollege Education in 
Mathematics, Science and Technology pointed out that the "Commission 
does not simply decry the present inadequate state of many of the Nation's 
schools. Rather, we spell out a detailed plan of action for all sectors of 
society to address the very serious problems facing America's elementary 
and secondary educational systems in mathematics, science and 
technology." __ . 

The Education Commission of the State's Task Force on Education for 
Economic Growth, convinced that the nation's survival depends on 
revamping the educational system, argued that "our future success as a 
nation -our national defense, our social stability and well-being and our 
national prosperity -will depend on our ability to improve education and 
training for millions of individual citizens'" (1983, p. 14). 

Reasons to Press for Reforms 

That the nation's schools have serious problems and are in trouble is a 
point of view on which all of the study groups seems to be in agreement. 
However, the shortcomings and problems of the schools and the issues of 
education in the i980s are hardly new. For instance, the areas of concern 
and criticism cited a half dozen years ago included the following: 
he inadequacy and inappropriaieness of school 
curricula which are so characterized both for 
o miss ions an d com m iss ions. Em p has is oh t ra- 
ditional subject matter or life skills, on cognitive or 
affective development, on academic or social learn- 
ings— each focus is criticized depending on the 
varied conceptions of what the mission of the 
secondary school is or should be. 
The apparent decline in achievement rs manifested 
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in the nationwide drop various test scores. The 
concern with the steady drop in SAT and ACT 
scores of college applicants has been the subject of 
much study and speculation. More important, 
however, has been the introduction of legislation 
and regulation for state- and system-wide minimal 
competency testing designed to insure basic levels 
of performance for a high school diploma. 
The quality and performance of the teaching staff. 
Not only is the initial training and continuing 
education being debated ... but the absence of 
accountability and the growing organizational 
strength and exercise of power gained through 
collective bargaining agreements and political 
alignments are also concerns. 
The inadequacy of voca tional and technical educa- 
tion programs. The quality of vocational arid 
technical education programs even for the minority 
of the secondary school population that has access 
to them continues to be questioned. The incomplete 
development of the notion of career education has 
riot yet made possible a valid testing of the concept 
for the youth population generally. 
The serious que stioning of co mpulsory a t tendance 
taws. When truancyjs now cbUpled with the newer 
phenomenon of_ rampant cutting of classes, the 
problem is confounded. It is being argued that 
compulsory attendance laws are either riot enforce- 
able or that the cost of enforcement is too great. 
Isolation of the high schools. Secondary schools are 
perceived as isolated from other youth-serving, 
educating, and socializing institutions and agencies 
so that the [mpact of experiences in these ribri- 
school settings is not purposefully related to those 
under the guidance of the schools. 
Program inflexibility and lack of individuuiiied 
instruction. Despite perennial rhetoric concerning 
individual differences and the need for differen- 
tiated instruction, secondary schools tend to be 
programmatically inflexible, routinized, and even 
authoritarian. (Passow, 1977, pp. 19-21). 
There are other areas of concern as well: violence and vandalism, issues 
of equality and inequality, to name just two. The annual Gallup Polls bri 
the public's perception of theschools and education have been remarkably 
consistent over the past decade in recording an erosion of confidence in the 
schools as well as concern about their functioning and the quality of 
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education delivered; However, in the past year or two, the public has 
viewed some aspects of schooling as improving 

One can speculate that at least some impeius for reappraising the quality 
of education in America stems not from any significant changes in the 
continuing areas of concern but rather From the decade or so of economic 
turmoil the nation has experienced which led to a serious recession (or 
depression) and severe unemployment; not only among the hard-core 
unemployed but middle- and executive-class individuals as well. !ri 
describing the risk the nation faces, the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education ( 1983) asserted: 

Knowledge, learning, information, and skilled 
intelligence are the new raw materials of inter- 
national commerce and are today spreading 
throughout the world as vigorously as miracle 
drugs, synthetic fertilizers; and blue jei'ns did 
earlier. If only to keep and improve ph the slim 
competitive edge we still retain in i world markets^ 
we must dedicate ourselves to the reform of our 
educational system for the benefit of ail — old and 
young alike, affluent and poor, majority and 
minority. Learning is the indispensable Investment 
required for success in the ,, informationage ,, weare 
entering (p. 7). 

The National Science Boards Commission begins t'ie Executive 
Summary of its report (1°83) with this statement: 

The Nation t.Sat dramatically and boldly led the 
world into the age of technology is failing to 
provide its own children with the mtellectuai toois 
needed for the 2 1st century . . . .Already the quality 
of our manufactured products, the viability of our 
trade, our leadership in research and development; 
and our standards of Jiving are strongly challenged. 
Our children could be stragglers in the world of 
technology. We must not let this happen: America 
must not become an mdustriaj dinosaur. We must 
not provide our children a 1960s education for a 
21st century world (p. v). 
Thus, an element in the press for educational reform seems to be the 
concern for America's capacity to compete in various markets. A similar 
concern was the major stimulus for educational reform which followed the 
launching of Sputnik in October, 1957, and led to the intensive efforts to 
improve education in mathematics, science and foreign languages. The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 was central to reform efforts at 

the time. 

Former U.S. Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II, commenting 
on the unprecedented interest in school reform created by the wave of 



reports and studies, suggests that among the reasons are these: 
Frustration over the diminishing capacity of irie 
U.S. to compete In worldwide .markets has 
awakened new interest in the old idea that the 
quality of human-resources is a key element in the 
efficiency of the nation's economy. Better schools 
that produce better-educated workers are thought 
to be the way to outsell the Japanese and Germans. 

Another version of the same idea applies to our 
defense establishment and national security. How 
can we keep ahead of the Soviets if their youth are 
better educated than ours? (Howe, 1983, p. 168). 
Beyond commercial and industrial competition and national security, 
Howe believes that the dissatisfaction with American education's academic 
achievement as manifested by declining test scores and the schools' 
inability to resolve civil rights issues liave led to "a typically Amencan 
reaction ... . : let's stop complaining about our educational problems and 
do something about them (p. 168). 

Clearly, a combination of factors accounts for the burst of activity on 
the reform scene at this time— societal, political, economic, geopolitical 
as well as educational. A decade ago, the Kettering Commission (1973) 
suggested six "conditions" which it saw affecting secondary schools and 
having Implications for secondary education reform: These included: 
j : The end of the boom in education. In the prior 
decade, the costs of operating high schools 
doubled and student populations came from 
more diverse backgrounds even as enrollments 
declined. What had been the nation's fastest 
growing enterprise had become "the victim of 
declining populations." 

2. Teacher surplus from a teacher shortage. A 
teacher shortage of one million in 1955 had 
reached a surplus of more than 125,000 by 1973. 
This fact had implications, the Commission 
believed, for teacher trainee selection and educa- 
tion, for in-service education and for raising the 
quality of teachers arid teaching. 

3. Reflection oh a decade of innovation. The 
period 1962-1972 had been described as^the 
decade of experimentation and innovationrOn 
reflection, the efforts were seen as having "had 
little or no lasting effect on the content of school 
programs or the quality of teaching arid 
learning." ; 

4. High schools in crisis: The Commission saw high 
schools as "beleaguered institutions" with the 
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large-city schools "on the verge of complete 
collapse:" Compulsory attendance laws were no 
longer working; tardiness and class cutting were 
rampant. Violence and vandalism had become 
the normal experience in many high schools, 
sufficiently so that Congressional committees 
were investigating the situation. Declining 
achievement, dwindling attendance^ reduced 
enrollments and crime in the schools were 
viewed by the Commission as "diseases [which] 
must be diagnosed a^"d j:ur_ed."__ 

5: Changes in mission: Among the high schools' 
problems "has been society's insistence on 
sudden arid traumatic changes in their mission." 
The schools were viewed as "striving to meet the 
complex demands of a society in the throes of 
social change.* - ' 

6. The deschooting movement. The Commission 
believed that the efforts to eliminate high 
schools were riot to be taken too seriously 
(pp. 9-10). 

Many of these "conditions" are still present today. Chariges in family 
st ructu re, em pi oy merit patterns, socia 1 relations ,_ ecb ri o mic conditions, 
international relations together with conditions in the schools have 
focused attention of various segments of the nation on education and 
schooling as they affect arid are affected by other aspects of society. 

Why So Many Reports? 

The number of reports and study groups in 1983 far exceeds anything 
experienced before. In the 1970s there were some eight or ten reports. 
Speculation as to why so many different projects at this time is difficult. 
It is not as if one group did not know of the existence of others since some 
directors of some projects served on the advisory committees of others. It 
may be that each of the projects conceived of its mandate or its focus as 
bringing some unique insight to the generalized problem of educational 
reform either by the way it approached its task or by the aspect or aspects of 
education it was studying. Some projects focused bri iriiprovirig education 
iri mathematics and science, or ori_fedei;a! and state roles in education, or 
on curriculum for the college-going, or on the improvement or reform 
process itself. More groups, however, dealt with the problems at the 
macro level, tackling the high schools or secondary educatiori in io]o. 
Each of the study groups believed that it had something unique to say 
about the nature of the problems arid the reforms needed. 

Fred Newman arid S t e V e ri L .3 eh a r ( 1 98 2 ) c h a ra ct e r i zed I he ma i ri 
concerns of the 29 groups which participated in the 1982 Wingspread 
Conference as follows' 

program content (courses of study and student 
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learning outcomes); teaching (classroom practices 
and teachers 1 characteristics), school climate arid 
organization (institutional procedures, role 
definitions, and expectations that affect life in 
schools), and the process of school irn prove merit 
(methods of implementing Innovations^ and of 
helping schools to engage in rational planning, 
cooperative functioning, self : evaluaiiori, arid 
renewal). Some projects i define ^ their ^ mission as 
improving or studying the education of particular 
groups of students such as minority, disadvantaged, 
or college bound (p. 6). 
At the state level, proliferation would be expected as each state tackled 
the issues arid undertook reform activities for the schools within its 
jurisdiction. Walton (1983) reported that during the first I i months of 
1983, 54 state-level commissions had been formed to study educational 
improvement needs, many since the publication of the report, A Nation 
at Risk. That survey found that about 104 formal state-sponsored com- 
missions had been established since 1980. The Education Commission of 
the States (1983) estimated a much higher number: over 175 such state 
task forces "already tackling complex education reform issues" by the end 
of 1983. 

Why the Focus on the High School? 

As to why high schools and secondary education were the focus of study 
and recommendations for reform, some speculations are possible although 
there are few clear indications: The College Board Educational EQuaiity 
Project focuses on what high school students should know and be able to 
do. The National Commission on Excellence in Education was charged 
with reporting on "the quality of education in America," but Jimited its 
findings and recommendations almost exclusively to high schools, without 
explaining why except that it was charged with paying particular attention 
to the high schools. Boyer writes that the Carnegie Foundation trustees 
considered the high school years as strategically important: "For many 
students, high school is the last opportunity for formal learning, and it is 
during late adolescence that critical life decisions are frequently made 
(p:_xi): 

For almost a century, it is the high school that has been the focus of most 
educational reform efforts. It was the high school which was blamed for 
America's placing second in the race to orbit a^pace capsule. It was the 
high school which was the focus of reappraisal after the turbulent years of 
the 1960s. Arid, it is the high schoo[which_the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education and other more important studies have focused 
on in the 1980s. The "strategically important" place of the secondary 
school may be its role as providing a transition between the elementary 
school, which js still viewed as the real common school, and the world of 
work or of higher education. It is the high school which continues a sorting 
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and selecting function. It is the high school which is the recruiting ground 
for postsecondary education and for the world of work. IF the high schools 
to_provide quality programs in mathematics and science, for example, 
colleges and universities will not provide the mathematicians, scientists 
and engineers the nation needs. If the high schools do not develop an 
adequate level of literacy, colleges arid universities cannot provide the 
necessary remediation except at a high educational cost. 

It can be argued that reform at the pre-school, early childhood, and 
elementary school years might obviate or at least reduce the need For 
reform at the secondary level. There would, of course, still be a need for 
reexamining the nature and quality of secondary education but it would 
have a difFererit Focus. Why are the high schools always at the center of 
calls for educational^ reform? Probably because the high schools are the 
institutions in the middle, playing a particularly critical role providing 
either terminal education or preparatory education for youth who are part 
p(?._cyitufc which sets them i apart from childhood arid adulthood, who are 
both dependent and independent, mature and yet maturing. 

Moreover, adolescence is viewed as a particularly difficult period and 
adolescents represent a difficult group for which to provide an appropriate 
education, to guide and control, and to assist in the transition [ to adulthood. 

In the past, most calls for educational reform did not carry with them 
warrants For action and implementation. Conant (1959) wrote his report. 
The American High School Today, Jot board of education jpembers and 
"other interested citizens," believing that the board members as the 
decision-makers would see that his 21 recommendations served as the 
basis For reform of the nation's comprehensive high schools. A significant 
difference between today's calls for educational reform and those of the 
past is not one of clarion quality but in the fact that never before have 
scores of task Forces been organized to prepare mandates and legislation 
for state legislatures and state departments to enact and to implement. 
Whether the_ number of_su_ch_task forces. is 104 or 1 75 or some other 
number, in December, 1983, Walton (1983) could write: "An EducaticA 
Week ria t i o rial s u rv ey of ed u cat ion re f o r m s u ggest s that the mo verhe n t 
to improve schooling that began several years ago has taken root in all 50 
states, becoming so well established that in many the issue is not whether to 
make changes, but when and how those changes should be made (p. 5). 
Moreover, while it was not clear how long it would remain so, educational 
reTorm had achieved a high priority status bri the political scene as well. 
Not since Sputnik had education been at the center of so much attention^ As 
Howe ( 1983) put it, publication of the reports "has resulted in a totally new 
environment For thinking about educational issues in the U.S. Suddenly 
corporate barons, Presidential candidates, university presidents, governors, 
and legislative leaders in the Congress and state capitols have mounted a 
crusade to improve the schools (p. 1 67).. Boyer ( 1983) saw the situation as 
"the best opportunity for school renewal we will get this century'" (p. 1). 




Recommendations 

Some 15 reports the essence of their diagnoses of the problems of 
education and their recommendations for reform —are summarized in 
the second volume of this study. Despite differences in focus, Styles^of 
inquiry, and recommendations for reform; there are some common themes 
in the current crop of reports, just as there were in the multiple reports of 
the 1970s. These themes provide agendas for consideration of educational 
reforms, not blueprints for reform. The recommendations are not always 
in agreement with one another, although the thrust of the reports is similar: 
improving the quality of learning and teaching, rebuilding public con- 
fidence in the schools, and promoting excellence. 

Excellence and Equity 

Included in the charge and responsibilities of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education was that it "do all other things needed to define 
the problems of and the barriers to attaining greater levels of excellence in 
American education" ( 1983. p. 40), The Commission defined excellenceat 
three levels: 

At the level of the individual learner, it means per- 
forming on the boundary of individual ability in 
ways that test arid push back personal limits, in 
school and in the workplace. Excellence charac- 
terizes a school or college that sets high expectations 
and goals for all learners, then tries in every way 
possible to help students reach them. Excellence 
characterizes a society that has adopted these 
policies, for it will then be prepa *ed through the 
education arid skill of its people to respond to the 
challenges of a rapidly changing world (p. 12). 
What the National Comm[ssion arid other groups have done to take 
action on that definition is to recommend; among other things* the raising 
of standards: setting higher requirements tor high school graduation and 
college admission; eliminating "soft ° subjects and mandating a common 
core curriculum *or all students: increasing requirements in mathematics* 
science, and foreign languages: enforcing standards by testing achievement 
more regularly; lenghtening the school day and the school year; and 
generally getting tough with students, teachers* and administrators: 

In the same section on "Excellence in Education,' 1 the National Com- 
mission asserts that a strong commitment to excellence and educational 
reform need not mean a diminution in the commitment to providing high 
quality education to a very diverse student population: "The twin goals of 
equity and high quality schooling have profound and practical meaning 
for bur economy arid society, and we cannot permit one to yield to the 
other either in principle or practice" (p: 13). 

Adler argues that the revolutionary message of John Dewey's 
Democracy and Education "was that a democratic society must provide 
equal educational opportunity not only by giving *o z*l its children the 
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same quantity of public education —the same number of years in school- 
but also by making sure to give all of them, all with no exceptions, the same 
quality of education" (p. 4). Adler's Paideia Proposal (1982) advocate*' the 
same objectives of schooling for all and the same course of study for all. As 
Adler puts it. 'The best education for the best is the best ed ucation for all. " 

Boyer (1983) points out that with the historic Brown vs; Board of 
Education decision in 1954, "public education was called upon to serve 
more equitably uie historically bypassed students— the poor, the under- 
privileged, and the underachieving . : . : Racial balance and compensatory 
education became urgent new priorities. Schools became the battleground 
Tor social justice" (p. 56). Moreover, while America's population as a 
whole is aging, the population of minority and impoverished youth con- 
tinues to be large and increases proportionately. Of special concern, 
Boyer notes, "is the fact that black arid Hispanic young people are precisely 
those with whom bur schools have been least successful^ . . .Opportunity 
remains unequal: And this failure to educate every person to his oriierfull 
potential threatens the nation's social and economic health" (p. 5). 

Good lad s a pproach to the issues surrounding equity is close to that of 
Adler. He sees the distribution of resources for learning, and especially 
time, as creating inequities in opportunities to learn. He observes: "Some 
issues of equity regarding access to knowledge have little to do with the 
race or economic status of students. Others frequently do relate to socio- 
economic status and race — particularly issues of differences in content and 
teaching practice encountered by students depending bri their enrollment 
in high-, middle-, or low-track classes" JJ983, p. 30). 

As one reflects on two decades of compensatory education, with billions 
of dollars and thousands of programs aimed at raising levels of literacy 
and mathematical competence to acceptable minimum standards in an 
effort to create greater equity in education, one can understand the 
reservations and concern that the pursuit of excellence, by mandating 
tougher requirements arid higher standards, puts the drive for educational 
equity into jeopardy. The Paideia Proposal, for example, advocates that 
"instruction in mathematics, beginning with simpie arithmetic in the first 
grade, should rise to at least one year of calculus" (Adler, 1982, p. 24). 
Teachers arid schools which have struggled with bringing students up to 
minimal mathematics competence are not inclined to accept the notion 
that it is simply a matter of will and of trying harder. Dennis Gray (1982) 
argues: * k When schools fail, the chief missing ingredient — the necessary but 
absent wherewithal— is will: the will to set goals, the will to say what is 
essential, the will to reduce or abandon what is riot, the will to do what 
refo rm-o riented resea rch dictates" (p. 586). 

Although those reports which deal directly or indirectly with the 
excellence versus equity issue all agree with the National Commission that 
both goals must be pursued and not one at the expense of the other, 
achievement of the joal of developing the talents of all to their fullest 
continues to be a challenge in terms of the means for implementing it. 
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The New York State Board of Regents' "Proposed Action to Improve 
Elementary and Secondary Education. Results ih.New York ,, (J983J..came 
under considerable criticism at ten regional hearings in the fall of 1983 as 
ignoring the heeds of the disadvantaged and underachieving students as 
well as the academically gifted ones. The pian presumably continued the 
Regents' efforts to raise the standards and levels of expectation while 
accompanying it "by efforts to ensure equal access through special 
assistance to those in need" (p: 2): However; the requirements for the 
Regents-endorsed high school diploma were so rigid that critics argued 
that only the academic, college-bound students could earn one. All other 
students would have to settle for a jess-prestigious local diploma. Other 
critics argued that the higher standards would increase the dropout rate as 
students, unable to meet the stiffer requirements, would withdraw from 
school. 

Finally, even the conception of excellence may differ among its 
advocates. There are those who argue thai higher test grades in tougher 
subjects constitute only brie notion of excellence. In his book, Excellence: 
Can We Be Excellenr and Equal? (1961), :John Gardner argued that it is 
the quality of performance rather than the kind of work one does that is of 
significance in determining excellence arid that society required achieving 
excellence in a variety of fields; High-level performance should be 
nurtured in widely divergent fields, not only selected academic subjects. 

Goals and Objectives 

There appears to be consensus that schools continue to try do too 
much, responding to requests from diverse sources: As Boyer(i983)put it: 
Since the English Classical School was founded 
over 155 years ago, high schools have accumulated 
purposes like barnacles on a weathered ship. As 
school population expanded from a A m y urban 
minority to almost all youth, a coherent purpose 
was hard to find. The nation piled social policy 
upon educational policy and all of them on top of 
the delusion that a single institution can do it all. 

Today's high school is called upon to provide 
services arid transmit values we used to ' expect from 
the community and the home and the church. And 
if they fail anywhere along the line, they are 
condemned (p. 57). 
Both Goodlad and Boyer use the same phrase to answer the question of 
what Americans want from their schools— "Ve want it all!" Goodlad 
(1983) recounts that the then-Vice President Hubert Humphrey, speaking 
at the 1965 White House Conference on Education, "said that our country 
would go down in history for having used its educational system to over- 
come problems of illiteracy, unemployment, crime and violence, urban 
decay, and even war among nations. However, just a few years later some 
citizens were asking if our schools w«* capable of teaching our young to 
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read, write, arid spell* 1 (p. 33). 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) com- 
plained that both society and its educational institutions appeared to have 
lost sight of the basic purposes of schooling: "That we have compromised 
this commitment is, upon reflection, hardly surprising, given the multitude 
of often conflicting demands we have placed on our Nation's schools and 
colleges. They are routinely called on to provide solutions to personal, 
social, arid political problems that the home arid other institutions either 
will not or cannot solve" (p: 6); 

To be.effective, Boyer believes, a school must have "a clear and vital 
mission," brie which is shared arid understood by students, teachers, 
administrators, and parents: Boyer and his staff found "a numbing 
hodgepodge of rules and regulations" as well as "vague and wide-ranging 
mandates" which various states had imposed bri public education. In 
High School (1983) he proposes four essential goals: 

First, ths higri^ school should help all students 
develop the capacity to think critically and com- 
municate effectively through a mastery of language. 
Second, the high school should help all students 
learn about themselves, the human heritage, arid 
the iriterdeperident^orld in which they Hve through 
a core curriculum based upon ' consequential 
human experiences common to all people. 
Third, the high school should prepare Uti students 
for vvbrk arid further education through a program 
bt electives that develop individual aptitudes arid 
interests: 

Fourth, the high school should help all students 
fulfill their social and civic obligations, through 
school arid community service (pp. 66-67). 
Good lad 3) offered a list of goals for schooling in order "ip guide 
school board members, parents, studerits, arid teachers iri the needed effort 
to achieve a common sense direction for their schools and to build pro- 
grams of teaching and learning related to these goals "(p. 51 ). His goals are 
iri four domains arid deal with the foil owing areas: 

A. Academic Goals 

I. Mastery of basic skills and fundamental processes 
2: Inteilectuai development 

B. Vocational Goals 

3. Career education — vocational education 
C: Social, Civic, and Cultural Goals 

4. Interpersonal understandings 

5. Citizenship participation 

6. Enculturation 

7. Moral and ethical character 
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D. Personal Goals 

8. Emotional and physical well-being 
.9. Creativity and aesthetic expression 
10. Self-realization (pp. 51-56). 
In the Paideia Proposal, Adier sets forth three main objectives of 
schooling which he argues are the same for all without exception. The first 
objective is to prepare every child to take advantage of every opportunity 
for persona! growth or self-improvement mental; moral; and spiritual — 
which society offers. Thus, basic schooling should "teach proficiency in 
the indispensable skills of learning," The second objective is concerned 
with the fulfillment of the individual's rote as an enfranchised citizen of the 
republic and "requires not only the cultivation of the appropriate civic 
virtues, but also a sufficient Understanding of the framework of our 
government and of its fundamental principles;" The third objective "takes 
account of the adult's need to earn a living in one or another occupation ... . 
not by tra ining t he rri fo f o he or an other particular job in our industrial 
economy; but by giving them the basic skills that are common to all work 
in a society such as ours" (1 982, pp. 16-17). To achieve these three objec- 
tives, basic schooling must be general arid liberal and it must be non- 
specialized and nonvocational. 

The Twentieth Century Fund's Task Force (1983) believes that all 
schools must provide the same core components to all students, a core 
consisting of basic skills of reading, writing, and calculating; of basic 
computer-use capability; of science and foreign language training; and 
civics. The Task Force, however, feels that the schools must go further: 
We think that they should ensure the availability of 
large numbers of skilled arid capable individuals 
without whom we j:annot sustain a complexarid 
competitive economy. They should foster under- 
standing, discipline, and discernment, those 
qualities of mind and temperament that are the 
hallmarks of a civilized polity and that are essential 
for the maintenance of domestic tranquility in a 
PPly^hjlic constitutional democracy. Arid iney 
should impart to present and future generation a 
desire to acquire knowledge, ranging from the 
principles of science to the accumulated wisdom 
and shared values that derive from the nation's rich 
and varied cultural heritage (pp. 3-4). 
Having set forth what it calls "admittedls formidable tasks ti»si too few 
schools today cbrr/e close to acLcmplishiri^," the Task Force recommends 
that "the federal government cteariy $r&rc that the most important objec- 
tive of elementary and secondary education in the United States is the 
development of literacy in the English language" (p. 1 1). 

Undersmndaoly^ the National Science Board Commission (1983) 
focused on mathematics and science and its one basic objective was to help 
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schools "by the year 1995, . . . provide all the nation's youth with a level of 
education in mathematics, science arid technology, as measured by 
achievement scores and participation levels (as well as other non-subjective 
criteria), that is not only the highest quality attained anywherein the world 
but. also reflects the. particular and peculiar needs of our nation'' (p. 5). 

Gbbdlad (1983) observed that "we are riot without goals for schooling. 
But we are lacking an articulation of them and commitment to them" 
(p. 56). Once again there seems to be consensus that clear articulation of 
goals is necessaiy but there appears to be rib clear consensus on i what those 
goals should be. A decade ago, Coleman's Panel on Youth of the Presi- 
dent's Science Advisory Committee ( 1974) proposed two broad classes of 
objectives, one essentially seinceritered in that "it concerns the acquisition 
of skills that expand th]e personal resources, and thus the opportunity of a 
young person" and the second outer-directed in that it "concerns the 
opportunity For responsibilities aFFecting other persons" (p. 3). 

The four self-centered objectives included: 

1. Acquisition of cognitive and non-cognitive skills necessary 
for economic independence and for occupational oppor- 
tunities. _ _ __ _ 

2. Development of capability of effective management of one's 
own a^mrs in an organizationally complex world. 

3; Development of capabilities as a consumer, not only of 
goods, but more significant, of the cultural riches bF 
civilization. 

4. Development of capabilities for engaging in intense con- 
centrated activity, whatever the specific content of the 
activity may be. 
The Panel's three outer-directed objectives included: 

1. Experience with persons differing in social class, sub- 
culture, and in age. 

2. Experience iri having others dependent on one's actions — 
apprenticeship for prospective obligations as spouse, 
parent, and citizen. 

3. Involvement in iriterdeperiderit activities directed toward 
collective goals (pp. 3-5); 

The National Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Education 
(Martin, 1974) approached the question of objective:, by stating that a 
comprehensive education for adolescents must provide an appropriate 
balance arid curriculum mix in five domains: personal values, citizenship, 
the arts, the humanities, and techniques or career eduction (pp. 52-54). 

The Kettering Commission called on every school, with community 
participation, to formulate a statement of goals together with performance 
criteria for students, to be posted conspicuously in each shool building. A 
National Goals Survey conducted For the Commission by George Gallup 
produced fourteen goals: adjustriierit to change (mental health), com- 
munications skills, occupational competence, responsibility for cirizen- 
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provides rather general statements of what it means "by the essentials of a 
strong 'curnculiim'' in each of the subject areas. Beyond its New Basics, 
the Commission proposes that study of a foreign ianguagejbegiii i iii i the 
elementary schools since four to six years is required for minimal pro- 
ficiency. The high school curriculum should also include "programs 
requiring rigorous effort in subjects that advance students' personal, 
educational, and occupational goals, such as fine and performing arts and 
vocational education'.' (p. 26). The elementary school curriculum should 
be designed to provide the sound base for study of the New Basics at the 
high school level, fostering. "an enthusiasm for learning and the deveiop- 
merit of the individual's ; gifts and I talents" (p. 27). _ _ 

As Chester E. Finn, Jr. (1983) has pointed but, the Five New Basics are 
hardly new: 

Every good high school in the country recommends 
the very same package of courses to its college- 
bound students and has done so for decades. Every 
S9°^__ c 9lJ?8^_ li.Hes its entrants to bring such an 
educational background with them. Every savvy 
parent wants his or her youngster to acquire the 
skills arid knowledge implicit in such a high school 
transcript. The only new entry is the proposed half 
year of computer science, an altogether timely and 
reasonable addition for those who will spend most 
of their adult years living in the 2 1st century (p. 28). 
!r tne New Basic 5 curriculum was essentially the old I cbHege-preparatory 
curriculum, the question is raised as to its appropriateness for those who 
are not college bound. Ninety years ago_at a time when only a small 
fraction of youth went on to college, the Committee of Ten argued that 
while high school was terminal education for most students, preparation 
for college was really the best preparation for life for all students (Com- 
mittee on Secondary School Studies, 18935- A National Center for 
Educational Statistics (1983) study found that fewer than 3 percent of 1 982 
high school graduates met the National Commissions academic require- 
ments. Leaving out the computer science requirement, fewer than half of 
the graduates met a three years of mathematics requirement arid only a 
third met the foreign language requirement. 

The issue of higher standards and more rigorous courses for all. 
Particularly ths students riot bound for college, opens up again issues 
concerning relevance and appropriateness of curriculum. Adler, Goodlad 
and others who recommend no differentiation argue, as Finn ( 1983) does: 
To consign the "non-college" students to a less 
rigorous academic education is to sentence them to 
s]ecqnd-class citizenship, arid to condone the 
perpetuation of sociaf inequality ; : ; : jf we regard 
secondary education as preparation for Full-fledged 
pa rticipation iii American society, then we must 
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expect every Future citizen to acquire the cognitive 
skills, knowledge, values and competencies that 
are needed for successful participation in our 
complex modern culture, polity, arid economy 
(p. 28). 

This issue of a common curriculum is one with a very long history. The 
development of differentiated curricula and the emergence of elective 
courses was based on the position that to insist on all students taking what 
came to be viewed as the academic college preparatory curriculum was to 
doom large numbers of students to a second-class citizenship, to failure, 
and to leaving school without appropriate skills and knowledge for either 
work or adult living: 

In his Paideia Proposal ( 1982), Adler argues that a politically classless 
democratic society calls for a "one-track system of schooling, not a system 
with two or more tracks, only one of which goes straight ahead while 
others shunt the young off to sidetracks not headed toward the goals our 
society opens to all" (p. 5). The Paideia Proposal calls for the same educa- 
tional objectives for all and the same course of study for all throughout 
12 years of basic schooling, the only exception being the choice of a 
second language, English being the first language for all. Adler's common 
curriculum involves three different modes of learning and different modes 
of teaching corresponding to the "three different ways in which th_ mind 
can be improved:" 

• By acquisition of organized knowledge. Three areas of subject matter- 
language, literature, and fine arts: mathematics and natural sciences; 
history, geography, and social sciences with didactics as the prime mode 
of instruction. 

• By the development of intellectual skills. Linguistic, mathematical, and 
scientific skills with coaching, exercise, and supervised practice as the 
prime modes of instruction. 

• By the enlargement of understanding, insight, and aesthetic appre- 
ciation. Discussion of books and other works of art and involvement in 
artistic activities such as music, drama, and visual arts, using Socratlc 
questioning and active participation as the prime modes of instruction. 
Curriculum also includes auxiliary studies: Physical education, health, 

manual activities, and career orientation (not vocational training). 

Good lad (1983) has much to say about curriculum. His study indicated 
that both parents and professionals wanted more from the schools than is 
found in the phrase "intellectual development." In additi6n to a reasonable 
balance between four sets of goals— intellectual, social, vocational, and 
personal— there #as a concern for the ambiance of the school expresed in 
terms of the school as a caring, nurturing environment. Goodlad's data 
revealed "not only curricular dominance of English/language arts and 
mathematics but ajso consistent and repetitive attention to basic facts and 
skills" (p. 236). However, the study found too great an emphasis on 
possession of information as compared with an understanding of its 
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implications and applications. There is, Goodlad believes; a "preoccupa- 
tion with lower intellectual processes" arid a "Failure to differentiate and 
see relationships between facts and the more important concepts facts help 
us 10 understand" (p. 237); 

Goodlad is concerned about curricular balance and rejects both 
university, entrance requirements arid state requirements of specific years 
of study for subjects in each field: Goodlad returns to the Harvard Report, 
General Education in a Free Society with its kk *five fingers' of human 
knowledge and experience," and recommends that the students' time be 
devoted as follows: up to 18 percent to language and literature; up to 18 
percent to mathematics and science; up to_l 5 percent each to society and 
social studies, the arts, and the vocations. The remaining 10 percent would 
be available for guided individual choice. Goodlad sees problems resulting 
from "the confusion of ends and means and the haphazard curriculum 
development and improvement" prevalent in most schools. 

Expressing serious reservations about L the tendency to simply getting 
tough, raising standards; and otherwise drawing in educational reins, 
Goodlad sees two fundamental principles which should guide long-term 
curriculum improvement efforts: ( 1) the provision of general education as 
the primary rote of elementary and secondary education, means that 
curricular deficiencies must be understood in terms of what constitutes 
good g e ri er aj e d u ca tip ri i a , ri id ( 2 ) i j U die i b u s ped agog ic a 1 p r b v i s i d n s m u s t be 
made for individual differences in the student population. Goodlad 
proposes a common curriculum which would consist of a common set of 
concepts, principles, skills, arid ways of knowing aimed at providing a 
good general education^ for all. In his view, the best preparation for work 
is found in ja sound generaLeducation. 

In High School, Bbyer (1983) lays but his curriculum priorities, k4 not to 
impose a single curriculum ^ori eyey* school, but to underscore the point 
that what is taught in school determines what is learned" (p: 84). His first 
curriculum priority is language, specifically mastery of English. He 
proposes that "every student . . . should learn to write more clearly, read 
with greater comprehension; lis r ~n with more discrimination, ispeak with 
more precision, and, through critical, thinkings develop the capacity to 
apply old knowledge to new concepts" (p. 89). To achieve mastery, Boyer 
would have courses in writing and speech with not more than 20 students 
per class. 

Bbyer s second curriculum priority is "a core of common learning — a 
program of required courses in literature, the arts, foreign language, 
history, civics, science, mathematics, technology, health — to extend the 
knowledge arid broaden the perspective of every student" (p. 94). He 
defines the basic curriculum for all students as "a study of those con- 
sequential ideas, experiences, and traditions common to all of us by virtue 
of our membership in the human family at a particular moment in history. 
These shared experiences include bur use of symbols, our sense of history, 
our membership in groups and institutions; our relationship to nature, oar 
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need lor well-being, and our growing dependence on technology" (p. 95). 

Boyer sees these themes based, in part, bh the .traditional academic 
subjects, but argues that they are appropriate for all students, not just the 
college bound; He warns; however; that "beefing ap traditional academic 
courses while essential, is not sufficient." Present instructional programs 
are too e b rri p a r t rri e ri t a 1 i / ed a h d f ragmen t e d . Co n s eqtie h 1 1 y , beyond 
tightening up requirements; Boyer suggests that "wte must bring a new 
interdisciplinary vision into the classroom and the total program of the 
school I he content of the core curriculum must extend beyond the 
specialties to touch larger, more transcendent issues'" (p. Ii5); He 
recommends that all seniors be required to complete a Senior Independent 
Project: "a written report that focuses on a significant contemporary issue, 
brie that draws Upon the various fields of academic study that have made 
up the student's program'* and for which they will receive a half unit of 
credit (p 1 15). 

The curriculum Boyer proposes would also include a carefully planned 
program of "elective clusters"' which give students an opportunity to 
pursue their particular aptitudes and interests. He recommends that the 
last two years of high school become a "'transition schobP' in i which 
students would devote half the time to the common core and the other half 
to the elective clusters. The clusters would include five orsixcourseswhich 
would enable the student to engage in advanced study in selected academic 
subjects or explore career options or a combination of both. The clusters 
"might range from health service to the arts, from computers to science, 
from mathematics or a foreign language to office management,"' providing 
either quality vocational offerings or enriched academic study (p. 128). An 
essential ingredient is an adequate system of guidance and counseling, with 
no more than 100 students per counselor. 

The final component of Bbyer's curriculum is what he calls "the New 
Carnegie Unit'" — a minimum of 36 hours a year of voluntary service in the 
community or at school. Citing the National Panel on High Schools and 
Adolescent Education r eport (1974) which de pict ed sc hp bis * k as t h e s o c i a 1 
k aging Vats' that have isolated adolescents and delayed their learning adult 
roles, work habits, and skills," Boyer sees such volunteer service activities 
as teaching student values - "to help all students understand that to be fully 
human one must serve" (p^ 215). 

The Twentieth Century Fund Task Force ( L9&1) has recommendations 
concerning curriculum and instruction as well. The report recommends 
that the development of literacy in the English language be declared the 
most important objective of education by the federal government. Federal 
funds now going to bilingual education should be "used to teach non- 
English-speaking children how Lo sjjeak, read, and write English" (p. 12). 
The Task Force would like every student to acquire proficiency in a second 
language but recognizes that long neglect of foreign languages in the 
United States will require intensive teacher timing and curriculum 
development efforts: The Task Force also recommends that the federal 
government support programs aimed at developing basic scientific literacy 
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tor all and providing advanced training in mathematics arid science in the 
high schools: The report states that "schools must go beynd the teaching 
of basic science to give. adequate training in advanced science and mathe- 
matics to a large enough nu mber of students to ensure that there are ample 
numbers capable of filling the increased number of jobs demanding these 
skills" (p. 14). 

In making proposals lor new federal efforts to stimulate improvement 
of education in America, _t^.ie Twentieth Century Fund Task Force urges 
that such efforis_are not made at the expense of the handicapped or the 
disadvantaged. The Task Force believes that federal progra ms for the poor 
and handicapped should be continued arid, moreover, thai the federal 
government should pay for a'l categorical programs it requires. 

The College Board's Educational EQuality Project (1983) is based on 
the belief t hat "in r ec e tit yea rs, many col lege e n t ra n is have not had the 
knowledge and skills needed for higher education" (p. I). Its report is 
aimed at informing students on what they need to know and what they 
need to be able to do. Upgrading theacademic preparation of students, the 
report states, "is necessary to fulfill our national promise of equal access to 
higher education." Based on the judgments of hundreds of high school 
and college educators from 2,500 member institutions, consensus was 
reached oil academic pre pa ration required for college success. 

The Project identified the basic academic competencies, the broad 
intellectual skills, as follows: reading, writing, speaking, and listening, 
mathemaucs, reasoning arid studying plus computer cbrripetency. Th : 
basic academic subjects needed for effective college work are identified as: 
English, the arts, mathematics, science, social studies^ and foreign 
languages. Each of the subject areas is discussed in terms of why prepara- 
tion in that area is important and what college entrants need to know and 
need to be able :o dc in that subject area. The subjects are the traditional 
college preparatory subjects, of course, arid the publication is aimed at 
having more students betfer prepared. As the report points out: "We will 
all be weil served if educational excellence can be made possible, not just 
for the few, but for all students" (p. 2). Again, a college preparatory 
program is best for all. 

_. In Action for Excellence (1983), the Education Commission of the 
States points but that more than a decade has elapsed since intensive 
efforts were made to revitalize the nation's science curricUlurri arid many 
of the teaching materials developed then have become obsolete. What is 
needed, the report states, is a renewed curriculum: "But we must take care 
to develop teachjrig materials aimed at attracting, rribtivatirig arid estab- 
lishing competency in every ability group: A concept of curriculum 
improvement that Focuses on cognitive goals but ignores motivation is 
destined to fail" (p. 27). The report urges the launching of "energetic efforts 
to sirengrhen rhe curriiuium from kindergarten through high school 0 by 
eliminating soft, nonessential courses, encouraging mastery of skills 
beyond the basics, arid enlivening arid improving instruction. 
Sizer (1984) believes that "education's job today is less in purveying 
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information than in helping people to Use it— -that is in the e\ei cise of their 
minds" (p. 84). The two purposes of the school are education of the 
intellect and education in character. Sizer believes there is a set of skills, 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, measuring, estimating, calculating, 
seeing, which together with the basic modes of imagining and of reasoning 
should be at the core of high-school work. 

Si/er would organize a high school into four areas or large departments: 
( 1 ) inquiry arid expression, (2) math etna tics and science, (3) literature and 
the arts, and (4) philosophy and history. Rather than award v high school 
diploma on the basis of years of attendance arid the collection of credits, 
Sizer proposes that the diploma be granted when a student reaches an 
agreed-upon level of mastery: 

the National Science Board's Commission on Precbllege Education 
in Mathematics, Science arid Technology ( 1983) proposes Wjlat it calls 
"sweeping and drastic change: in the breadth of student participation, in 
our methods and quality of teaching, in the preparation anr* mbtiviation of 
our children, in the content of ourcoi'rses, and in the standards of achieve- 
ment" (pp. v-yi). The Commission observes that improvements in 
mathematics and science could not really be separated from such other 
subjects as English, history, and foreign languages arid hopes that other 
groups would correct the "glaring deficiencies" in those areas. 

The Commission spells out in some detail what is needed in the way of 
redesigned educational objectives and related curricula and instruction 
in mathematics, science, arid technology, ^ beginning iii the kindergarten 
and going through twelfth grade, emphasizing "'hands-on' experience; 
disciplined and rigorous study, and a substantial amount of time-bn : task 
and home work at all levels" (p. vii). Suggest ions f^ 
criteria for selection are made under headings involving the mathematical 
sciences, the natural sciences, and technology, kirdergarten through 
twelfth grade, and a p'ea is made that "teachers of mathematics, the 
natural arid social sciences, technology, of reading and writing, history; 
English and the arts, will seize the numerous opportunities to demonstrate 
the interdependence of human knowledge and encourage students to apply 
the skills and concepts from one discipline in seeking solutions in others" 
(p. 93). 

The Southern Regional Board's Task Force on Higher Education and 
the Schools ( 1983) notes that while students complain that the senior year 
in high school offers no challenge, colleges must provide remedial com- 
munication and quantitative skills education. It sees "the heritage of the 
Sixties, when high schools reacted to the general demand for'relevance'by 
expanding the curriculum with elective : : : from movie making to driver 
education" continuing to characterize high school offerings. And, while 
it views positively mandatory legislative initiatives calling for minimal 
competencies as determined b^testing,_the Task Force is concerned lest 
minimums become norms. Competition among colleges for students has 
resulted in lowering of standards: "Slackened admission standards by 
colleges that rib longer require a foreign language, a rigorous mathematics- 
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science sequence, or any evidence of what the applicant's class standing is, 
send no signals to high school students that the academics are Important" 
(p. 18). The Task Korce recommended that the state boards of education 
arid of higher education establish joint committees "to consider concerted 
action to establish and raise standards for the high school curriculum as 
well as for the general education component of higher education;" that 
state boards of education review high school course offerings iri order to 
strengthen the majo: field requirements; "preventing the acceptance of 
peripheral courses to count for major subject requirements, and 
recommending repeal of legislatively mandated courses outside i lie major 
subjects; that college and university admission standards be raised" (pp. 
19-20). 

Gbodlad ( 1983) sees the current press for curriculum reform as follows: 
The "obvious" arid "logical" solutions to the 
schools' curriculur inadequacies being bandied 
about today are those that were most frequently 
bandied about yesterday and the day before that. 
Essentially, they involve a "get tough" approach 
combined with a dose of elitism. Course require- 
ments in basic subjects to be extended; textbooks 
are to become "harder,'" with less watering down to 
the lowest common denominators of student 
abilities (p. 291). 

In many ways, curricuiar proposals in the current reports are reminiscent 
of similar calls made periodically in the past. They represent another 
swing of the pendulum arid a reviving of curricuiar and instructional 
issues which have recurred almost regularly. In his 1955 publication 
entitled The Resiorniion of teaming. Best or argued; "An educational 
philosophy is both anti-intellectual and anti-democratic if it asserts that 
sound i raining iri the fundamental intellectual disciplines is appropriate 
only for the minority of students who are preparing for college ai;d the 
professions, and if it proposes to deprive the rest of the children of our 
people of such training by substituting programs that minimize intellectual 
aims" (p. 8} 

The philosophical position expressed by Adler in the Pa i Jew Proposal 
is essentially the same as thai of Best or. The issues raised by the currerit 
reports are traditional curricuiar issues and now s re beim?, answered with 
what may be called the traditionalist position. Is there a common 
curriculum required of all students? What are the elements of such a 
common curriculum? Recognizing the existence of a variety of individual 
differences, to what extent if any should there be cur» icular differentiation 
to take these into account? Is the college preparatory curriculum- - recog- 
nizing that such a cur iculum has different definitions — appropriate for 
all students; including those who are not college bound? Does the 
secondary school have an obligation to provide vocational education 
opportunites arid ensure thai strdents leave high school with what Coriarit 
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called "marketable skills?" The National Commission on Excellence in 
Education (1983) described secondary school curricula as "homogenized, 
diluted, and diffused to the point that they no longer have a central 
purpose, I. effect, we have a cafeteria-style curriculum in which the 
appetizers and the desserts can easily be mistaken for the main courses" 
(p. 18). jn this "curricular smorgasbord, combined with extensive student 
choice," which elements constitute the main courses arid \vnich, the 
appetizers and desserts? Are they the same for all students? Has the whole 
concept of "compensatory education" of the past two decades been a 
mistake? Need we only have raised the standards, toughened the require- 
ments, mandated Five New Basics to reverse the patterns of educational 
underachievement which have been of such concern to educators and 
laypersons alike? 

Two other related topics are dealt with in some reports which are related 
to curriculum and instruction — tracking and vocational education; Both 
of these topics are coritrovers : al and yet there is surprising consensus 
among several reports which examine the questions arid take positions. 

Tracking 

Goodiad (1983) discusses the question of tracking and ability grouping 
from the point of view of access to knowledge. He defines tracking as "an 
organizational arrangement by means of which studerits observed to be 
making varied progress in school are grouped so as to reduce the apparent 
range of achievement and performance in any one group" (p. 150). Marked 
increases in high school attendance, together with increased diversity of 
the student population, resulted in tracking and ability grouping becoming 
"widely practiced by educators as a device for endeavoring to reduce the 
range of differences in a class arid therefore the difficulty arid complexity of 
the teaching task" (p. 151). 

Research on ability grouping and tracking has been done for at least 
the past 75 years but the findings continue to be equivocal. The arguments 
pro arid cbri grouping have been rehearsed for years, sometimes citing 
research and sometimes simply expressing beliefs or convictions; 

Boyer (1983) notes that many curricular decisions "are shaped most 
decisively perhaps by the program b»' 'track' in which the student^ is 
enrolled — academic, vocational or general" (p; 79). The academic 
program/ track is the most rigorous, contains the most traditional 
academic subjects, arid prepares students for further educatibri. The 
general program/ track has few academic courses and provides many 
elective courses from which to chose. The vocational track serves students 
who plan to join the work force when they leave school; these students 
take some academic courses as well as vocational courses. 

Goodiad (1983) reviews the grouping and tracking practices in the 
schools he studied and concludes that such practices preclude equal access 
to knowledge, especially for the poor and minority children who are 
relegated to inferior tracks: Goodiad sees tracking practices as creating 
the myth that there are basically two kinds of people: those who are "head 
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oriented** and those who are "hanJ oriented. ** jn the secondary school, 
the latter are round in the vocational or general tracks. He found that 
grouping affected the students* self-concepts adversely. His general con- 
clusion is that the 38 schools 



received L children differentially jeadjf for learning, 
educated them differentially ard graduated them 
differentially prepared fb r further education, 
employruen, arid, presumably, vocational and 
social mobility: The 17.163 students in our sample 
had quite different opportunities to gain access 
to knowledge diiririg their years of schooling. At 
least some of these differences in opportunity to 
learn, it appears, were differentially associated 
with economic status arid racial identification 



Goodlad argues that grouping/ tracking practices are justified "by 
resorting, on one hand, to the myth of inevitable and irrevocable human 
variability and, on the other, to the popular rhetoric of providing for 
individual differences in learning." The former, he believes, leads to a 
self-fulfilling prophecy and the latter to giving up on many individual 
students (p. 165). He would eliminate tracking, suggesting as_ one alterna- 
tive, "mastery learning which emphasizes a combination of large-group 
instruction an "d _sjri_aJl-groiyj_ P?.e_f_ ^9PJ^^_{P-_^^)' At the secondary 
school level, Goodlad recommends "a common core of studies from which 
students cannot escape through elect ives, even though the proposed 
e lec i i v e pu rp o rt t b b e in the sa m e d b rri a i ri b f k ri b w led ge, ** elimination of 
grouping students in separate classes on the basis of past performance, 
random assignment of students to heterogeneous classes — all aimed at 
"offering the most equ i i y w it h r espec t i b ga i ri i rig a cc ess to k rib wled ge w h i le 
still preserving the more advantageous content and teaching practices of 
the upper tracks" (pp. 297-298). What is needed, Goodlad concludes, is 
improved pedagogy, riot differentiated, inequitable tracks arid curricula. 

Adler (1982) also sees a multitrack system as "an^ abominable 
discrimination** aiming at different goals for different groups of children. 
The Paideia Proposal advocates the same educational objectives for all, 
the same course of study, for all, and the completion of"this required 
course of study with a satisfactory standard of accomplishment regardless 
of native ability, temperamental bent, or conscious preferences'* (p. 4i). 
A_d 1 ?rXjriea X° r ? ^ J u _st i ng f b r [ri id i vid Ua 1 d i f fe re ri ces i s to ad m iri i st e r t h e 
program "sensitively and flexibly in ways that ^accord with whatever 
differences must be taken into account*' (p. 44). He would provide true 
remedial assistance where needed arid would recognize that some children 
need more time and more help than others: As for the gifted, Adler argues 
that the quality of the Paideia curriculum is such that programs for the 
gifted are Uri necessary. 

Bbyer ( 1983) also recommends a single track and tile abolition of the three- 



(p. 160): 
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track academic, vocational, and general system. He advocates brit track 
which provides a general education for all students, together wi? ha patten 
of electives wh; f -*h keep option.* open for all students for bdn Further 
education arid vvbrk. Boyer predicts that by the year 200CK twelve years of 
schooling will not be enough and that education will be lifelong; His 
curriculum proposal is for a single track which will lead to continuing 
education options. He sees students tackling the core courses in different 
wavs although the basic content of the core courses woild be the same for 
ah.' 

In his Carnegie report on the comprehensive high school, Conant (1959) 
took a very different position from 3oyer: "In the required subjects and 
those elected by students with a wide range of ability; the students should 
be grouped according to ability, subject by subject" (p. 49). Conant 
suggested that there be at least three types of classes: one for the large 
group whose ability was about average, one for the more able; and one tor 
slow readers who were to be handled by special teachers. He opposed 
",icross-the-board grouping to which a given student is placed in a 
particular section in a// courses" (p; 49); Thus, Conant was opposed to 
tracking but supported ability grouping in subjects where there was likely 
ib be a broad spectrum of ability arid achieverhe it, such as English, 
American history, algebra, and biology. 

The arguments pro and con ability grouping anj tracking have been 
rehearsed for a good rri£.riy years arid the issues have ribi Heeri resolved by 
the research conducted for some 75 years. The grouping issues have 
loomed lar,ge in the equity debates: Surveys have consistently shown that 
grouping and tracking are practiced widely at all levels arid that teachers 
arid adrriiriistratbrs have deep convictions about the efficacy of grouping. 
Elimination of tracking and establishment of one track for ail as advocated 
by some of The reformers calls for considerable staff and curriculum 
development to enable schools to deal with individual differences, real or 
only perceived. There has been attention given to the development of 
flexible groupings and strategies for individualizing instruction but the 
recommendation to eliminate grouping will be a difficult one to implement 
simply by mandate. 

The Gifted 

Related to grouping and tracking practices is the concern for the 
education of the gifted arid talented, since such prograrris arid classes 
often use some form of grouping: In the case of Adler's Puezieiu Proposal, 
the objectives and the courses of study are the same for all and there should 
be no special provisions for the gifted. Calculus, which represents 
advanced study in mathematics in many programs for the gifted, is to be 
studied by all in Adler's proposal. Boyer, (1983) on the other Lind, 
recommends the elimination of all tracking but concludes "that every high 
school should have special arrangements for gifted stude_nts--credit by 
examination; independent study, or special study with universities** 
(p. 238). In large urban areas, Boyer recommends that magnet schools be 
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established in the arts or science to develop the gifted and talented students 
In those fields. . Finally, Bbyer proposes establishing a network of 
Residential Academies in Science and Mathematics and in other fields 
such as foreign languages and the arts throughout the nation. "Special 
arrangements" -in ' residential schools are usually considered a form of 
grouping as are advanced electives. 

The National Science Board's Commission, like several other reports, 
clearly states that its "plan is not only for the affluent or gifted. While it 
provides the quality and intensity of education needed to continue their 
development, it also addresses the needs and potential of all other 
students" ( 1983, p: vij: Unlike the proposals which emerged after Sputnik 
when the focus was on identifying the brightest and the most able to meet 
the nation's need for specialized manpower resources, the 1983 reports 
stress the notion that "excellence and elitism are not synonymous" and 
that "the Nation should reaffirm its commitment to full opportunity and 
full achievement by all" (p. vii). The College Board's Educational 
EQuality Project (1983) deals with "what college entrants need to know 
and be able to do" and does not discuss any advanced preparation 
(including its own Advanced Placement Program). It leaves it to the high 
Schools to decide on curriculum and organization in the context of their 
own resources. 
Vocational Education 

An effective education-work policy was one of the consistent themes of 
the 1970 reports. The Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advisory 
Committee (Coleman, 1974) focused its report, Youth: Tramition_io 
Adulthood, on^alternate programs for mixing education and work. The 
U.S. Office of Education panel recommended that all youth be provided 
w : th real-jobs-with-real-work through programs that would emphasize 
job-knowledge, on-the-job training, and occupational citizenship. The 
National Manpower Institute included in its m*ny recommendations the 
concept that actual work or service experience became an integral part of 
all youth education: Although the Vocational Education Act of 1963 had 
encouraged major reconsideration of the nature and quality of vocational 
education, the programs I continued to be controversial, as much for what 
they did as what they did not do: 

Vocational educators and others have indicated concerns about the 
treatment, or more accurately, the lack of treatment, of vocational educa- 
tion in the reform reports of the 1980s Some of the reports omit mention 
of vocational education entirely while others give it very little attention. 
There is some concern among educators and lay persons that increasing 
the requirements for graduation and mandating a common core 
curriculum for all leaves little or no time for vocational education. Adler 
( 1982, p. 18) argues that there is no place for specialized or particularized 
job training in the common school and that the common course of study 
with its general liberal and nonspecialized nonvocaiional characteristics 
"is truly vocational in the sense that it aims to prepare children for the 
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three vocations or callings common to all." In Adler's view, the techniques 
and technology of most work is best done on the job. The National 
Commission on Excellence in Education makes no mention of vocational 
or career education. 

Boyer (1983) describes vocational education as an unfulfilled promise: 
"Many factors have caused us to doubt the value of traditional vocational 
education" (p. 121). Among the Factors is a tenuous link to job oppor- 
tunities. Boyer cites a study whjch found that "job prospects for graduates 
of vocational programs are not much better, overall, than they are for 
students in the nonspecialized curriculum" (p. 121). Vocational education 
programs are limited due to lack of up-to-date and adequate resources and 
an inability to keep up with shifting labor-market patterns. The most 
serious problem, Boyer observes, is that vocational education students are 
too often short-changed academically: "Job training is being acquired at 
the nigh cost of quality education. And options for the future are 
restricted" (p. 123). Goodlad (1983) makes a similar observation in A Piuce 
Catted School: 

A student concentrating on academic subjects but 
wishing to enroll in vocational elect ives does riot 
necessarily have a broad choice. He or she often 
discovers that a desired course is not available at the 
iltt }9 waiited br thai a prerequk.ie must be taken 
first: Similarly, a student with a heavy vocational 
concentration encounters difficulties in lining up 
academic subjects. Some schools in bur sample got 
around this problem by scheduling sections of 
academic courses specifically for vocational stu- 
dents. The net effect of this was, of course, to separate 
even further the two sides of the academic/ voca- 
tional division (p: 144): 

Boyer found the most successful programs a [\_ specialized ✓bcatibrial 
schools, not comprehensive high schools. However, in those schools where 
the vocational programs were strong, the academic offerings were often 
weak Boyer, as pointed out earlier, recommends a single track for all and 
the elimination of the vocational track. While eliminating the vocational 
track, Bbycr wouid riot abolish vocational courses: 

What we would eliminate are discriminatory labels 
arid a tracking pattern that assume some students 
need no further education and that cut off their 
future options. We would also eliminate the narrow 
"marketable" skills courses that have little intel- 
lectual substance, courses that give students 
"hands-on" experience while denying them a decent 
education (p. 127). 
In addition to English literacy and the core of common learning, Boyer 
recommends that the last two years of high school be considered a "transi- 




tibn school" with half the program devoted to "elective ciuters" which 
would include exploration of career options: 

Among other concerns Goodlad .( 1 983 s expresses about vocuiiorial 
education is the fact "that poor arid minority students were dispropor- 
tionately represented in vovaiVonai training classes" {.p: 343): Good lad was 
depressed by the anachronistic. nature of much of the training—training 
for the mechanical age recently jumped over by iheiechriblogical M ( p. 34^). 
Like Bbyef, Gbbdlad would have students involved in a common 
curriculum which would provide them with equal access to knowledge 
plus the "development of a mature perspective on careers, career choice, 
arid bases of career decision making" (p. 344). Goodlad calls for 
collaboration of school arid elements of the 
workplace in assuring a broad career perspective 
for every student. This would occur primarily in the 
vocational career domain of the curriculum arid 
would replace training in and for specific jobs: 
Visits would be accompanied by extensive reading, 
writing, and discussion. Industrial, business arid 
professional representatives would participate in 
and out of classrooms. After careful examination, 
students would select sites Tor internship-type 
experiences in a limited number of vocations 
(p. 345): 

Like Boyer s proposal for a "new Carnegie unit" which would involve 
service to the community or school, Goodlad proposes "a fourth phase in 
the educational schooling continuurp . . . a combination of work, study, 
and service conducted within an educational ethos" (p: 347). This phase 
would be heavily experiential in_its orientation and with considerable 
individual and group counseling. The function of this phase, "whether one 
or two years for all, is to ease the education-work transition; on the one 
hand, and to strengthen the work-study-servicecombination asa desirable 
condition, on the other" (p. 348). 

Implicitly or explicitly, the 1983 reports seem to call for major changes 
in vocational education: in the student population served, _the curriculum 
and instruction provided, and the site of such education. By proposing a 
common core curriculum with few electives or options, several reformers 
are asserting that a sound general libera! education is the best vocational/ 
specialized education at the secondary school level, that all students need 
career orientation but not job-specific training at this level, that career 
mentation is best undertaken in expe iential-based internship-type 
programs, and that equity is better achieved through such approaches than 
through vocational training which creates a second- or third-class citizenry. 
Vocational educators, while accepting some elements of such an argument, 
believe that such proposals are dangerous and inequitable. Some educators 
argue that it is the vocational program which keeps a large number of high 
school students in school and which provides them with meaningful 




academic experiences. Others argue, that such training is useless arid 
deceptive arid that all students should have a rigorous academic experience 
and to assume that some are not capable of engaging in such an experience- 
is to demean a sizeable. part ot the population as being uneducable, This 
area of controversy suffers, unfortunately, from a good many doctrinaire 
positions, just as does discussion about grouping and tracking. 

Technology 

The term technology figures prominently in several reports but there 
are significant differences in the concerns and the recommendations 
concerning technology: The National Science Board's Commission ( 1983) 
began its report by asserting that the United States had "dramatically and 
boldly led the world into the age of technology" but was now failing to 
nurture its children and youth in the intellectual tools needed for the 
coming decades. It couples "mathematics, science and technology" as new 
basics in which all students need a firm grounding. The Commission dealt 
with technology in curricular and Instructional aS'Well as resource terms. 
With respect to the latter; the report pointed out: 

Compaters are revolutionizing many areas of our 
lives: they may well do the same for education. They 
arid other new technologies offer the potential to 
work patiently with every student, regardless of 
level or sophistication. They also offer a means to 
relieve teachers of much of the drudgery of routine 
exercise and record keeping. Furthermore, 
computers offer a wealth of interactive learning 
resources, including access to word processing, 
data bases, graphic capabilities and a host of related 
means to expand students* learning potential (p: xiij: 
The National Science Board Commission links science and technology 
and states that: "Students must be prepared to understand technological 
innovation, the productivity of technology, the impact of products of 
technology, ahti^ the need for critical evaluation of societal matters 
involving the consequences of technology" { p: 44). in its "Suggestions toe 
Course Topics arid Criteria for Selection," the Commission describes 
student outcomes for computing skills "differentiated for those students 
who may be particularly interested in computing or will pursue careers in 
scientific and technical areas arid for those students with other interests 
arid abilities" (p. 100). The Commission recommends that Instruction in 
technology be Integrated into the K- 1 2 curriculum, recognizing that "this 
will require a major emphasis on the development of new teaching 
materials and on the training of teachers to enable Them to handle tech- 
nological concepts" (p: 101 ): Its supplementary volume; Soimv \luivriuts. 
has a section titled, "Educational Technology— : Definition and Domain" 
which discusses the computer, educational television, computer-based 
telecommunications, videodisc systems and robotics as technologies 
currently available and at "the leading edge of the technological 
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revolution.". 

In High School. Hover ( 1 983 J deals with technology as "extendingjhe 
teachers reach." Looking briel'M at developments since the early 1950s. 
Boyer observes that educators with long memories will "recall that virtually 
every hew piece of hardware introduced into the schools in the past three 
decades has been oversold, misused, arid eventually discarded" (p. 187). 
The so-called "technological breakthroughs" simply languish in closets. 
This is so. Boyer beHevrs. because the hardware has always b^en better 
than the software Bo\er recommends that ihe Secretary of Education 
appoint a national commission to include outstanding classroom teachers 
"to evaluate the quality of computer software being prepared for class- 
room Instruction" and that the commission s recommendations be made 
available to the schools (p: 192): 

One of the reasons technology revolutions have bypassed schools: 
Rover argues, is that classroom teachers have been bypassed in the process. 
He recommends that teachers be educated regarding technology arid its 
uses and that ID Technology Resource Centers be set up across the 
country to demonstrate the latest technology, giving "top priority to the 
development of regional networks to provide computerized libra ry service 
to all schools" (p. 194). Boyer recommends that the priorities to be 
followed in decisions about purchasing computers should be: ( I ) learning 
about computers. (2) learning with computers, arid (3) learning from 
computers. In addition to computers. Boyer suggests attention to cable 
tele vision, video disks and cassettes, and related technology which can be 
fit appropriately into the curricujurri. As Boyer puis it: "The potential of 
technology is to free teachers from the rigidity of the syllabus and tap the 
imaginations of both :eacher and student to an extent that has never been 
poii si b le be fore " ( p . 200 ) . 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education ( 1 983) includes 
a half-year of computer science as one of its recommended New Basics: 
This course should result in students being equipped to: "(a) understand 
the computer as an information, computation, and communication 
device: fbj use the computer in the study of the other Basics and tor 
personal and work-related purposes, and (c) understand the world of 
computers, electronics: and related technologies" (p. 26). With respect to 
new instructional materials, the Commission believes they "should reflect 
the most current applications of technology in appropriate curriculum 
areas" (p: 29): 

The College Board's Educational EQuality Project ( 1 9S3) observes that 
"a revolution in communications and information technology is making 
the computer a basic tool for acquiring knowledge, organizing systems, 
and solving problems. As such it is having a profound influence on 
learning and on the world of work" (p. 1 I j. Consequently, in its discussion 
of what students need to know arid to be able to do. the Project has added 
computer competency to thu basic academic competencies: Students 
entering college, the Project recommends, should have basic knowledge 
about how computers work: some ability to Use the computer and appro- 
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priate software tor self-instruction,. collecting and retrieving information, 
word -processing, modeling and simulations, and problem-solving; ah 
awareness of when arid how computers can be Used in daily life as well as 
in study and work; and some understanding of the problems individuals 
and societv confront in using computers, including ethical corisideratibris 

(pp. 11-12). , 

(iood lad's observers* reports caused him to ask: "How did almost all of 
[the schools] manage to shield themselves so effectively from the techno- 
logical revolution now well Underway? The common . 'jsence of modern 
technology will play in the instructional process is still not well defined 
but he is certain that ''technology increasingly will provide educational 
the educative process." (1983, p. 227). Goodlad believes that children and 
youth must become functionally literate in their understanding and use of 
computers ''as a necessity, not a frill.;' Goodlad argues tha the role 
technology will play in the instructional process is still not well defined 
but he is certain that ''technology increasingly wilt provide educational 
delivery systems, however, whether inside or outside of schools" tp. 34 1 )\ 
Goodlad points out: 

the advent of technology has added to the array of 
educating agencies and institutions, rearranging 
what once was a triad of home, church and school. 
Just how the products of technology have added to 
arid taken away from the educational role of the 
traditional institutions is not yet clear. But we do 
know that any consideration of education beyond 
schools must encompass the educating being done 
and capable of being done by the new media of 
communication (pp. 342-343). 

The Education Commission of the States" Task Force ( 1983) asserted 
that advances in technojogy will have a significant effect on both job 
requirements and job opportunities. In their view, ''real opportunity, real 
changes for upward mobility, will increasingly be reserved for those with 
Tearriing-ib-learrf skills; not just the ability to read, write and compute at 
a minimal level, but more complex skills_of problem solving, reasoning, 
conceptualizing and analyzing" (p. 16). The Commission's Task Force 
includes computer literacy competencies in its list of basic skills and 
competencies for productive employment, drawing heavily on those of the 
College Board's Educational EQuality Project, Included in the com- 
petencies is "the ability to Understand the basic functions of a computer 
device (terminal, CRT, etc:)" (p: 50). 

Adler and the Paideia Group "embrace" the new technologies believing 
that since computers will soon be found in many homes and m rk places 
they should also be present in schools and classrooms as well. Adler ( 1983) 
sees compu ers as especially effective tools for the development of 
intellectual skills (Column Two of the Paideia Proposal), anticipating "a 
time when every student will have his or her own individual mechanical 
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'coach'" (p. 4 J ); He also sees video tapes as helpful in Column One learning 
providing effective and arresting lectures. However, Adler reasserts his 
continuing opposition to any kind of particularized job training: 
"Endorsing the educational use of technological devices of every kind does 
not mean that we approve of their use in basic schooling in order to train 
students for careers as computer programmers, as computer technicians, 
or for any othe narrowK vocational purpose" (p, 4i). 

The Business-Higher Education Forum (1983) was concerned with 
postsecondary education arid observed that education Was^an i. essentia I 
ingredient in technological innovation and economic competitiveness. 
Asserting that "American workers are the single most valuable economic 
resource the United States possesses/] the Forum urged the development 
of a national strategy for education, training, and retraining at all levels 
(p. 20). Computer-related skills "will be increasingly necessary not only 
in offices and factories, but in schools arid homes as weir (p. 21). 

Thus, the reports seem to agree on the need for computer literacy 
(defined in various ways) as part of basic education for aJK on developing 
computer career competencies For some, arid on the helpfulness of various 
new technologies as a means of extending instruction. As Boyer (1983) 
puts it - learning about; learning with, and Learning from computers. 
Goodlad and other writers are critical about the ways new technologies 
are used, riot used, or riiisused in classrooms and schools. There seems to 
be some consensus that computer literacy is a necessity for ail, but. the 
notion of what constitutes computer literacy differs arid, in some of the 
reports, is quite vague. With respect to cqmputer-re[ated careers for a 
high-tech society, there is far less consensus and even a good deai of debate 
as to the needs and opportunities for careers in industry arid commerce 
and the levels of education and training required for va r i ou s ki nd s o f 
computer-related careers. This is hardly reflected in the many reports: The 
imminence of a high-tech society is accepted but the vision of what that 
means for education and training seems to be clouded despite the 
enthusiastic pronouncements in a number of reports. There seems to be 
agreement that computers and video-discs represent effective instructional 
resources but there are concerns thai these riev technologies will be 
misused or inappropriately used as were the new technologies of the past. 
Various aspects of technology constitute a thVmc frun i in many of the 
reports. 

Use of _ 'ime 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education ( 1983) presented 
its findings and recommendations concerning tint as one of the four 
important aspects of the educational process. Concerning the use of time 
in schools arid by students, the Commission pointed to three "disturbing 
facts": "(1) compared to other nations; American students spend much 
less time on i school work; (2 j time spent in the classroom arid on homework 
is often used ineffectively: and (3) schools are not doing enough to help 
students develop either the study skills required to use time well or the 
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willingness to spend more time on school work" (p. 21). 

t he Commission cites "England and other industrialized countries" as 
having much longer school days (8 hours as compared to 6 in the U.S.A.) 
and longer school years (220 days as compared with 180 in the United 
States); While there may well have been changes in the last few years; the 
instructional time per day and per year at the primary and secondary 
levels reported by 19 countries in ail i International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement ( 1 EA) study based on self-reports 
by IEA national technical officers gives a very different picture of dis- 
crepancies between the United States arid other industrialized nations in 
terms of instructional hours and instructional days per year(Passow el at. 
1976. pp. 260-267). The Commission also cited a California study which 
reported that due to poor classroom management of classroom time, some 
primary school students received only one-fifth of the instruction in 
reading comprehension that others did. Also, the Commission pointed 
to the "haphazard and unplanned" teaching of study skills which results 
in students leaving schools "without disciplined and systematic study 
habits." 

The Commission's recommendation is that "significantly more time be 
devoted to learning the New Basics^ This will require more effective use 
of the existing school day; a longer school day; or a lengthened scnool 
year" (p. 29). Specifically, the Commission proposes that high school 
students be assigned more homework, more attention be given id 
instruction in effective study and work skills; school days be lengthened 
to 7 hours and the school year to 200-220 days, classroom management 
and school days' organization be improved, classroom discipline be 
improved "by considering alternative classrooms, programs, and schools 
to meet the needs >>\ continually disruptive students." attendance policies 
be clarified arid sanctions used to reduce absenteeism, arid admini- 
strative burdens on teachers be reduced to provide more teaching time. 

Goodlad (1983) analyzed the um: avai*"bie for learning in the schools 
he studied arid found "that students varied markedly in theiropportunities 
to learn simply because of the classrooms in which they were erirqUed" 
(p. 96); He found considerable variability in the total number of hours 
spent in schools, the time devoted to particular subjects^arid the time spent 
or^ instructional actK Uies. Goodlad recommended 25 hours of instructional 
time per week (compared with an average of 22,5 hours currently) but 
pointed out that "establishing uniform time utilization target probably 
would be less constructive than initiating a process of improvement in 
each school" (p; 282): While Goodlad believes that some schools might 
find it necessary to incrja.;^ the length of the school day, he cautions that 
such a step should be taken only after other adjustments in the use of time 
have been made; Goodlad points out: "If our interest is in quality educa- 
tional experiences, we must not stop with providing only time. 1 would 
always choose fewer hours well Used over more hours of engagement with 
sterile activities; increasing the days and hours in school settings will in 
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fact be counter-productive unless there is. simultaneously, marked 
improvement in how this time is . used" (p. 283}* 

BoyefU 1983) points out that his visits to schools convinced him that 
simply ^lengthening the school year is not a top priority for school reform. 
The urgent heed is riot more time but better use of time" (p. 232). His 
conclusion is rhat what is needed is more effective use of the time already 
available by providing more flexibility, by eliminating incessant inter- 
ruptions, and by decreasing constant movement of students. 

The urgent need is not lengthening the school day 
pi" «L*hbbl year, but using the time schools already 
have more time to complete a sc once laboratory 
experiment; more time to write essays and critique 
them, more time to engage in extended foreign 
language conversation. Therefore. * recommend 
that the class schedule be more licxibJy arranged 
to permit larger blocks of time, especially in courses 
such as laboratory science, foreign language, and 
creative writing (pp; z 32-233): 
Among Sizer's five imperatives for better schools, he suggests giving 
"room to teachers and students to work and learn in their own appr pria t : 
ways" (1984, p. 214). Sizer would decentralize authority "to allow teach; r- 
arid principals to adapt their schools to the needs, learning styles, n/io 
learning rates of their particular students" (pp. 214-215): Standardization 
should be avoided: "the particular needs of each student should be the on''. 

measure of how a school gets on with its business" (p. 214). 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force( 1983) argues'hat 
instructional time in key academic subjects must.be increased. 1 hey point 
out that the typical elemeritary school week of 25 hours includes only brie 
hour of science arid less than four hours of mathematics: In contrast, the 
Task Force points out; in most industrialized nations 

the amount of classroom time devoted to core 
academic subjects is several times greater than the 
time spent in bur schools. Students in thes^ countries 
are introduced earlier than our young people to 
reading: mathematics, and science: they attend 
school longer each day arid spend more days in 
school each year. Need we be surprised, then, that 
a gap is opening between achievement levels in the 
United States and those in Japan arid Europe? 
(p. 28). 

The Commission's Task Force urges that states "should increase both 
the duration and the intensity of academic learning" in schools: Using the 
existing school day to the fullest must be stressed first but states should 
also consider lengthening the school day and school year and extending 
teachers' contracts. In addition, to increase learning time: the Task Force 
would establish "a wider range of learning opportunities beyond the 
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normal school day and school year: summer institutes and aftei-^chc-oi 
enrichment programs sponsored . by business, for example" (p. 38). 

The National Science Board Cbmmissibri (1983) found that students 
spend insufficient time studying the academic subjects, especially mathe- 
matics, science, and technology, and far too little time with hands-on 
experiences in these areas. The Cbmmissibri recommends 

To remedy this situation, schedules must be 
changed, more time must be devoted to the teaching 
of mathematics; science and technology, and ways 
must be found to use time more efficiently and 
effectively. Schools must become more efficient 
in the use of their academic day. Many nbnacademjc 
courses now offered may have to be reduced or 
eliminated, or ways found to teach them more 
efficiently and effectively, or not within [the normal 
school day. The school day; week and/ or year must 
be lengthened to provide the inquired time (p. 23). 

To provide more time-on-task for studying mathen;r tics, science and 
technology, the NSB Commission proposed a minimal daily allocation in 
grades K-6 of 60 minutes per day for mathematics and 30 minutes for 
science. At the junior high school level, a full year of mathematics and of 
science arid technology is recommended. At the Jiigh school level, the 
Commission ret-ommends that three years of mathematics and three years 
of science and technology, including a semester of computer science, be 
mandated at either the state or local level. If this required extending the 
school day, week a h^d/ or yea r^ then that should be done. 

The reports thus provide a mixture of recommendations regarding the 
time for instruction and school i rig. Several reports recommend Lengthening 
trie school day, week, arid; or year to match those of other industrialized 
countries; especially Japan and West Germany; Other reports argue for 
using present time more efficiently and effectively. In some instances, 
the recommendations are for extend ir professional time, thai is. 'o 
extend she time available for curriculum development and ih-ssrvice 
education of staff members in ordei ^o improve the use of instructional 
time. The National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) was 
clearest in recommending more effective use of the school day .and 
lengthening the school da" and year. In its implementing recommenda- 
tions it proposed more effective use of time by more homework, 
instruction in study and work skills, additional Jirne ^for learners i who need 
more instructional diversity such as the gifted and slow learners, better 
discipline so that learning is hoi interfered with, better attendance policies 
and reduction J)f absenteeism arid tardiness, arid "grouping of students, 
as well as promotion and graduation policies, should be guided by the 
academic progress of students and their instructional needs, ratherthan by 
rigid adherence to age" (p. 30). The National Science Board Commission 
recommended more mathematics, science and technology requirements 
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from kindergarten through grade 12 and a longer school day to enable 
fitting those courses in if necessary. 

Recommendations concerning lengthening rhe school day and year are 
based on a misunderstanding of the concept of time-on-task. There is not a 
direct relationship between quantity of time and stodert achievement: 
Time-on-task is much more complicated than simply time of instruction 
ririce the content of instruction, the teaching arid learning strategies, the 
climate or environment of instruction; ; ndividaai differences — ail of 
these — interact effective instruction and learning and student achieve- 
ment. 

Moreover: if teaching and learning are as sterile, boring; ineffective, and 
plain poor as is stated or implied in many of the reports, it is difficult tosee 
how lengthening the time to which students are exposed to such instruction 
will raise the standards of studem achievement. The time-ori-task research 
iiierafjre is not conclusive rrgrr ' ug the relationship that makes for 
achievement since the concert is a complex one in which time is only one 
variable. It is fairly cicv.r If : the time-ori-task l»'erature that jUst 
lengthening the time by J:rv!ng i longer school day or school year is 
insufficient and is likeh : counterproductive. This is not to say that 
instructional time cannot be used efficiently arid effectively, thai students 
cannot be given more opportunities for learning engagements with 
appropriate curriculum content, or that teaching and learning strategies 
cannot be improved all with desired consequences regarding student 
achievement. It may be necessary :o lengthen the school day or school 
year in order to provide desired learning experiences For example; if 
requirements for graduation are increased arid ;? c "um balance is 
sought, the learning day may be len^therietf v; tio l iS clear is thai recom- 
mendations to add to the srhool day and or schooi year as a means of 
raisirg standards and toughening requirements is entirely too simplistic. 

Teachers and Teaching 

There seems to be complete consensus that the poor quality of teachers 
and of teaching is a major reason for the perceived c risis in education: It 
is not jusi that there is a shortage of teachers in key subject areas such as 
ma thematics, sc ience, and fo re ig ri 1 a rif,aa ges . N ot en oi?gh teachers a re 
academically able: teachers have been inadequately and inappropriately 
trained, are poorly paid, work under difficult and unattiactive conditions, 
and are simply not up to the task they face. 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education ( 1983) reported 
that it had "found that not enough of the academically able students an. 
being attracted to teaching; that teacher p. . para t ion programs need sub- 
stantial improvement; that_the _p ofessional wOiking life of teachers is on 
the whole unacceptable; and that a serious shortage of teachers exists in 
key fields^ (p. 22). The Commission reported that too many teachers came 
Horn the bottom qUartile of high scJloo[arid college graduating classes; 
that teacher preparation curricula were too heavily weighted with "educa- 
tional methods" courses at the expense of courses in subjects to he taught; 
that :achers* salaries were so low that many teachers were required to 
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work part-time arid summers »b supplement their income; that there is a 
severe shortage ol" teachers in matherriatics, science, arid foreign languages 
as well as among specialists in special education, the gifted, arid bilingual 
education; and that a large proportion of newly employed mathematics, 
science, arid English teachers were unqualified to teach those subjects. 

The seven-part recommendation of the National Cbrrirriissibri is aimed 
at improving the preparation of teachers and making "teaching a more 
rewarding and respected profession" (p. 30). The Commission 
recommends: 



1. Person- preparing to teach should be required to 
meet high educational sundardsvto demonstrate 
aptitude for teaching, aud to demonstrate com- 
petence in an academic discipline .... 

2. Salaries for the teaching profession should be 
increased and should be professionals com- 
petitive, market-sensitive, and performance- 
based 

3. School boards should adopt an 1 1 -month 
contract for teacher.-:. This would ensure time for 
curriculum arid professional development, 
programs for students with special needs, arid a 
more adequate level oi teaching compensation: 

3. School boards, adminstrators, and teachers 
should cooperate to develop career ladders for 
_ teachers:.: : : 

5. Substantial nonschooj personnel resources 
should he employed to help solve the irrmiediau 
problem of shortage of mathematics arid science 
teachers. Qualified individuals inciading ,eccnt 
graduate with mathematics and science degrees, 
graduate students, and Industrial arid re tire J 
scientists could;. with appropriate preparation: 
immediately begir i earning in these r ie!ds . . . . 

6: Incentive, such as grants urtu loans, shouiu be 
made available to attx'i.-^! ojisfnnding student; 
to the teaching prof^ion, particularly 1; '.hose 
areas of critical iiio.iage. 

7. Master teachers should be involved ii 1 designing 
teacher preparation programs and in supervising 
teacher:; Siiriri^ their probationary years 
(pp: 30-31); 



In fiorm\ Compromise, y!984)Si/er 

urges renewed pubiic attention to the importance 
of teaching in high schools :;nd Jo the complexity 
and subtlety of that craft. While bur systems of 
schools contains many consequential charac- 
teristics lor example, the subjects of theeir iculum. 
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th~ forms of governance, the uses of technologies arid 
teaching ? "Is; the organization of programs for 
special groups none is more, important than who 
teachers are arid how they work. A'ithout good 
teachers, sensibly deployed: schooling is barely 
worth the effort (p. 4). 
Horaces Compromise is; Sizer writes; a celebration of the work of the 
classroom te "her but, "its primary recommendation is that America 
restore :o teachers arid to their particular students the largest share of 
responsibility lor the iatter*s education. "'There are, he states, a good many 
good teacher? but too mai,y of tiiem are demoralized and frustrated in 
their e f ■ oris to teach e ffec lively. 

Boyer ( 1983) devotes considerable attention to teachers arid to ways of 
renewing the leaching proJ'es? ion. He takes the position that while teachers 
are blamed for much of ' hat is wrong with schools, they cannot be 
improved without the help of the teachers already in the classrooms. Boyer 
points out that niost of then will be in those classrooms for many years 
to come and must be viewed "as part of the solution,_not the problem." 
Examining the conditions of the teacher's work, he finds "the teacher's 
world is often frustrating, frequently demeaning* and sometimes 
dangerous. The result for many teachers is a sense of alienation, apathy, 
arid what is now fashionably called 'teacher burnout"' (p. 159). 

Boyer recommends that teach ers_have no more than four formal class 
meetings plus responsibility fora seminar or for helpingstudents with their 
independent projects: that they have a minimum of one hour daily for class 
preparation: that they be exempt from routine monitoring assignments 
in halls and lunchrooms: and that the intellectual climate of the school 
be improved by making it a '"center of inquiry' where teachers are freed 
to inquire into the nature of what and how they are teaching" (p. 160). 
Conditions of teaching would be improved by providing greater safety for 
teachers through setting and enforcing fair standards of student disci- 
pline. Boyer believes: "We cannot expect teachers to exhibit a high degree 
of professional competence when they are accorded such a low degree of 
professional treatment in their workaday worid. Nor can we e;:pect to 
attract the best and the brightest into teaching when they have had twelve 
years of opportunity to observe first hand the daily frustrations arid petty 
humiliations that many teachers must endure" (p; 161 j: 

Boyer also proposes to renew the teaching profession through 
recognition arid awards for outstanding teachers arid urges students arid 
their parents to convey "directly to teachers their appreciation for a job 
well done" (p. 165). He urges that teachers' salaries be increased "by at 
lest 25 percent beyond the rate of inflation over the next three years, with 
immediate cntry-levei increa :s" (p; 168); He recommends the addition 
of a two-week Teacher Professional Development Term to the school 
year, a special contract every five years with extra pay to support a 
Summer Study Term, and a Teacher Travel Fund which would make it 
possible for teachers to compete for grants to keep current in their fiei.is; 
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Boyer points gut that the most gifted students have never been recruited 
into teaching: "Not only do poor students enter the profession but those 
who leave teaching often are theories the school can least afford to lose" 
(p; 172); He urges that teaching become a top priority and gifted students 
be recruited to teaching by a process which begins in every high school with 
the establishment of a "cadet teacher^program. Higher education 
institutions must also become involved in recruiting better students into 
teaching. Boyer recommends a National Teacher Service particularly for 
teachers of science arid mathematics ih?t would be similar to the Peace 
Corps. This program would provide tuition scholarships for student:, in 
the top third of their High school graduating classes and would require 
them to serve at least three years in public school. 

Beyord recruiting, Boyer believes that "the schooling of teachers must 
improve He proposes a five-step program for this schooling. During the 
first two years of college, all prospective teachers would complete a core 
of common learning similar to the core curriculum Boyer advocates for 
high schools: Carefully selected teacher candidates would then enter a 
three-year teacher preparation sequence in their third year of college. Only 
students with a 3.0 or B or better average arid those who are supported by 
two professors would be admitted: During the junior and senior years, the 
students would complete a major in an academic discipline and observe 
classes, After completing the core ci ; .iculum arid a "solid academic 
major, " the teacher candidate would have a fifth year of instructional and 
apprenticeship experiences. They would take a four-course education 
sequence which would consist of: Schooling in America, Learning 
Theop arid Research, The Teaching of Writing, and^ The Use of 
Technology: The fifth year would also include classroom observation and 
teaching experience plus a series of one-day Common Learning Seminars 
where students would meet outstanding arts arid science scholar-teachers 
who would relate their disciplines to a contemporary political or social 
theme. The time has come, Boyerasserts, that continuing education should 
be recognized as an essentia! pari of the teacher's professional life: 
"txcellcnce in education will beachieved only as we invest in theeducation 
of .teachers in the classroom" (p. 179). 

The i ac k b I a rareer la d d e r a ri d the leveling off o f sa 1 a r i es a re c it ed as 
pfbbief i> <h the profession. Boyer proposes a ladder which includes an 
associate teacher status with such teachers working under the mentorship 
of senior teachers for two years; a teacher status; and a senior teacher 
status. Such a clear career path wouldjn Boyer's judgment, "bring health 
to the profession, confidence to the public, and excellence to the class- 
room°(p. !83). Finally, Boyer recommends that outstanding professionals 
be recruited id tea' Vi part-time in classrooms in fields whi re shortages exist 
or where they can provide enrichment: He suggests several approaches 
to enlisting such pint time professionals. One approach would have 
districts entering into partnerships with business arid industry to set join, 
appointments. Teacher certification requirements would have to b^ 
modified to make it possible to accredit part-timers. 
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Boyer's recommendations are based on the conviction that teachers 
are professionals and that it* his reforms for recruiting, schooling, and 
rewarding teachers were carried out; "teachers would . ; . be regarded as 
professionals, they would be treated as professionals, arid they would 
consider themselves professionals" (p. 185). 

Goodlad ( 1983) also devotes considerable attention to teachers and the 
circumstances of teaching. He found a large majority of the teachers in 
the sample "tended to be idealistic arid altruistic in their views of why they 
chose to teach" (p. 173). Unlike some other studies. Good lad's study fo and 
that the percentages of teachers expressing career expectation fulfillment 
and a dtsire to choose a teaching career again were qu'te high. In 
Goodlad's view, "the practicing teacher . . . functions in a context where 
the beliefs and expectations are those of a profession but where the 
realities tend to constrain, likening actual practice more to a trade" (p. 193). 
The sample of teachers in Goodlad's study seemed to have entered teaching 
because of inherent professional values but; in schools; they encountered 
many realities not conducive to professional growth. Goodlad suggests 
the possibility that the instructional time of teachers be reduced to 15 hours 
per week and, at the same time, school-based programs be initiated for 
curricular and instructional improvement by the entire staff. Thus, 
teachers "would spend an additional four hours in the tasks of developing 
more viable curriculum and in tjrermring markedly improved lessons" 
(p. 195). 

Goodlad summarizes his findings as follows: 

Those women and men -who do enter teaching 
today work in circumstances that include some gain 
in their autonomy in the community accompanied 
by some ioss of prestige nnd staus; an increase in the 
heterogeneity of students to be eduated, especially 
at the secondary level; increased utilization of 
schools to solve critical social problems such as 
desegregation: a marked growth in governance of 
the schools thrb'i jli legislation arid the courts; con- 
tinuation of restively low personal economic 
return; limited opportunities for career changes 
within the field of f^.ucaiion; and continuation of 
school and classroon con 'itirns that drain physical 
and emotional energy a r iU tend to promote routine 
rather than sustained creative teaching. Merely 
holding teachers v counts ale for improved student 
learning withoi addressing these circumstances is 
not likely to i rri prove the quality of their prbfes- 
sional lives arid the schools in which thev teach 
(p. 196). 

Goodlau believes that the low ratio of salaries after 10 years tc beginning 
salaries is a major deterrent to attracting persons into the field, He 
proposes clear distinctions among various assisting arid aprentice teachers, 
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career teachers, and head teachers. 

He proposes revising teacher education programs so that students 
"wili acquire and persist in using as practicing teachers a greater variety 
of methods designed to assure students' interest and accomplishment in 
learning" (p. 3 14). He recommends a two-year program of professional 
studies and clinical experiences before a period of resident status During 
an internship, "they would be called upon to demonstrate a full repertoire 
of teaching procedures, each designed to develop students' abilities in the 
range of goals'* espoused (p. 317). These methods would be further refined 
and evaluated during the teacher's residency period as the individual 
moved toward designation as a career teacher. Goodlad expresses an 
urgency in reforming teacher education programs but seems not to be 
optimis_tic about necessary imminent breakthroughs. 

The Education Commission of the States Task Force (1983) asserts that 
the nation is suffering a "teacher gap" in terms of a shortage of qualified 
teachers in critical subjects, not in overall numbers. The Task Force 
cautions that the teaching profession shouid not be blamed for the rap, 
however: "Perhaps the chief cause of the problem is the value that our 
society places upon elementary and secondary school teaching: a value 
measured by what we pay our teachers" (p: 25); Not only are salaries for 
teacher low but, in most states, teachers "are paid according to rigid salary 
schedules based primarily oil training arid years of experience" (p. 26). 
According to the Task Force, no state reward* exceptional teachers for 
their superior performance. Moreover, the tenure vvstem makes it difficult, 
if ribi impossible, to deal with teachers who are ineffective or unmotivated. 
Pay differences between beginning and experienced teachers are small in 
most states. Little wonder, the Task Force observes, "that 25 percent of 
teachers currently at work in the classroom have stated their intention to 
leave teaching in the future" (p. 261 _ 

The Task Force makes, four recommendations concerning teachers and 
the teaching profession. First, every state and local school district will with 
full participation of the teachers "drastically improve their methods for 
reiruiiing* t raining and paying jeazhers:"" Second, e< M ch state should 
"create a 'career ladder' for teachers that will help attract and keep out- 
standing teachers." Third, either alone or in cooperative programs, states 
should "esiabiish heiier preservice and inservice educm ion programs for 
teachers, so that teachers can constantly enrich their academic knowledge 
and improve their skills/' Finally, in addition to paying higher salaries, 
states and communities together with the media and business leaders 
should "establish new forms of recognition to honor the contributions 
of teachers arid to underscore publicly their crucial importance in our 
national life" (p. 37). 

In addition, the Ta Force recommends that boards of education and 
higher education design and install "systems for fairly and objectively 
measuring the effect l.-ness of t:aLaers arid rewarding outstanding per- 
formance:" that sta:c«i improve the certification processes for teachers and 
administrators: that "states examine and tighten the procedures for 
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selecting not only those who come into teaching, but also those who 
ultimately stay;" and that ineffective teachers be dismissed "in due course 
diid. with due process" tp._39j. 

The Southern Regional Educational Boards Task Force on Higher 
Education and the Schools (1983) gave high, priority to upgrading the 
quality of teachers and other school personnel. Among its recommenda- 
tions regarding teacher selection, the Task Force proposed that selection 
procedures should be applied throughout the entire teacher-preparation 
process (not at the end point only), should start with tighter admission 
standards arid end with beginning teacher performance evaluation; that 
the feasibility of developing regional assessment of teacher selection 
techniques be explored; and that the interstate migration of well-qualified 
teachers be accommodated by accepting a common te '">•> strengthen 
teacher education, the SREB Task Force recommendec r ut ongoing 
evaluation of such programs by state higher education and state education 
boards aimed at eliminating duplication arid consolidating programs while 
assessing "the need Tor arid the quality and productivity of ail teacher 
education programs (and specialties)" (p. 8). The Task Force recommended 
real coordination between scrobls arid teacher education programs to 
provide quality student teaching assignments with early and sustained 
classroom exposure beginning with the junior year in order to select out 
persons unsuited to the profession. 

The SREB Task Force also urges states to modify their certification 
processes to remove "rigid and unnecessary requirements." Provisional 
certification for all beginning teachers, including arts arid science 
graduates for secondary school positions, should be provided until 
performance in the classroom has been evaluated. Weaknesses in content 
or methods areas which are indentified during provisional certification 
should i)* dealt with by additional courses and or staff development 
activity before regular certification is granted. 

The SREB Task Force gave special attention to several categories of 
school personnel -mathematics and science teachers; vocational guidance 
and vocational education teachers for specialized industrial occupations, 
and building leaders. It recommended a variety of incentives to attract 
science and mathematics teachers, including scholarship and loan pro- 
grams tied to teaching those subjects within the state. It recommended thai 
states permit mathematics arid science graduates lacking professional 
preparation be permitted to teach in high schools "with safeguards to 
insure the quality of instruction." such safeguards being unspecified, 
Teachers in "surplus fields" should be permitted to teach mathematics and 
science "with refresher courses as needed." As for vocational guidanceand 
education, it proposes that the "SREB should convene school officials, 
representatives from vocational and counseling groups, practicing labor 
market specialists, and appropriate college faculties to develop a model for 
the effective delivery of vocational guidance in the region's high schools'' 
(p. 13). The relevancy of professional education cou pes arid forma! 
degrees for skilled personnel to teach o<:„i pational programs -hould be 
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reconsidered. 

The tying of" teacher pay increments and recertification to the 
completion of meaningful staff development activity and graduate educa- 
tion is also recommended as. one_ part of achieving comprehensive 
continuing edu-arion plans. The SREB Task Force recommends rhat 
states increase st, it development funding for local schools, "contingent 
on strong joint efforts, by school administrators and teachers at the local 
level in the design of staff development plans" (p. 16). Colleges and 
universities are urged to use salary- arid promotion procedures for their 
faculty which specifically recognize and reward service to schools, 
particular^ when such service is in response to a request for staff develop- 
ment assistance. 

Adler slates flatly that the c^ality of learning depends very largely bri the 
quality of teaching. In Paidciu Pi obi ems and Possibilities (\ X\3), AHler 
argues that it is not true that then, a ye too few leachers available vapable of 
effectively initiating the Paideia program: "If they .ire given <s< op> ■•♦.iihiiy 
to work under proper -renditions; and if their tale, is and sxiUs r re 
employed for the guidance — in effect, the coaching— of less :.bie teachers; 
the level of teaching in a school can be raised to the requisite quality" (p. 
56). Adler believes thai man;, teachers in schools presently are probably 
much better than they now have ;my chance of showing" and, "if freed 
from the onerous grind of their present occupational burdens, they can 
readily be inspired by the intellectual attractions; of the Paideia program" 
(pp. 56-57), Teachers will require training in the modes of instruction, 
especially the Socratic method, and student deportment will have to be 
improved: 

Adler believes that there are a n<a:;"veiy small number of talented, 
motivated, arid committed teachers who perform creditably despite the 
adverse conditions in which they work but that number is insufficient. 
Bad working conditions, poor pav; iack of respect, inferior social status, 
arid distracting demands impede good teaching, Teacher, Adler argues; 
"should themselves be at l^ast as well schooled as the graduates of the 
schools in which they are expected to teach. They should have completed 
the required course of surly" he recommends in his Paideia Proposal 
( 1982, p. 59). Such a program w ould enable teachers to "teach not just this 
cr that portion; but all of [the Paideia curriculum]." Adler argues that 
teachers should not have a college education which requires specializing or 
majoring in the subjects no:" required for teacher certification. Rather; 
after they have completed the general college education "either in graduate 
courses in a university department or school of education or in what is 
comparable to internship in medicine - -practice teaching under 
supervision -only then would the teacher get the specialized training. 

It is the future, teacher's own experience in leauing that cables the 
acquisition of self-understanding that, in turn, the individual teacher can 
help others :c learn. This. Adler argues, is best developed by supervised 
practice: "Ail the skills of teaching are intellectual skills that can be 
developed or'y by coaching, not by lecture courses in pedagogy and 
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; . ^'V^ methods' such as are now iaught in most schools oi departments 
iouiiin! : >n and are now required for certification" \p._6\j. 

National Science Board Commission (1983) puts the iriiportarice bt 
quality teaching this way: "If mathemaues. science and technology are to 
be successfully learned; it is clear that the teachers must be of high talent, 
high motivation and must be allowed to function in a setting in which 
effective teaching is possible" (p. 22). The NSB Commission would give 
top priority to retraining present teachers while recruiting and retaining 
mathematics, science, and technology teachers. A substantial portion of 
the nation's 1.17 million elementary teachers i "lack sufficient kn^ 
training and. in many cases, interest to teach mathematics and science 
effectiv ely" (p. 29). The NSB Commission observes that the use of special 
mathematics and science teachers at this level would reduce the retraining 
task. A majority of the 200.000 secondary mathematics and science 
teachers require additional training because of the knowledge growth in 
these areas and in cognitive psychology. 

The NSB 'Commission concludes that the Federal government _ has jah 
important rote in providing such teacher training and retraining; 
Specifically, the Commission recommends that "state governments should 
dev elop teacher training programs in mathematics, science arid techi.-Uogy 
in cooperation with colleges; universities and science museums; and pro- 
vide for academic year and summer programs to meet 'he particular needs 
of that state" (p. 30). Where they have particular expertise, industry 
scientists arid engineers, together with government personnel, should 
participate as teacher trailers. The NSB Commission sees a responsibility 
for the federal government in funding in-state teacher '.raining programs 
in these areas with summer arid in-service institutes supported by the 
National Science Foundation as happened after Sputnik. The use _oi 
science museums i_s teacher \ t/ining sites should be encouraged. The NSB 
Com mission would have the retrai ri i ng and upgrad i rig prog ram comple ted 
in Five years, after which states and local school districts should s«;c .hat 
teacher training continues a« in ongoing program. The National Science 
Foundation should as. is£ ' \wa\. '"^Hirig state or regional teacher training 
prbgrarns using new infer .> ml ; .> u \^ Imologies. 

In addition to the c \*'j;s program, the N:>B Commission 
recommends that "State.* srio j|d i.dopt rigorous certification standards 
fcr incoming riiathernat.es and science teachers; Such certification 
standards should not <et up any artificial barriers to entry into the teaching 
profession, but shoulc. be only those which are relevant tc ensuring high 
quality in tl.e teaciun^ of mathematics, scieiic^ arid te^nnotbg^M^. 31 V 
For elementary sch< -A teachers, the primary requirement "should be a 
comprehensive liberal arts education supplemented by a limited number 
of effective education courses together with demonstrated teaching. 
iric|udirig appropriate internships under a highly qualified teacher"^; 31); 
For secondary school teachers, the requirement should be 1 a full major in 
the subject matter" plus a limited number of education courses, demon- 
strated teaching and inter nshio. As many oiher reports have recommended. 
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the NSB Commission recommends that colleges and universities should 
establish higher admission, curriculum, and graduation standards for 
future mathematics and science teachers; They would have the liberal arts 
colleges play a much greater role in training teachers. The Commission 
!*^ c ^ m n^ n 9? that educatibri courses "be thoroughly reviewed and revised 
to incorporate the findings of recent research in the behavorial and social 
sciences," that "student teaching, which acquaints the teaching candidate 
with children and classroom procedures, arid proven methods courses be 
emphasized;" and that "teacher training should incorporate the use of 
calculator.'' and computers in mathematics and science instruetion"(p; 32); 

To fill the present gap until teachers can be trained or retrained, the NSB 
Commission recornmends ; drawing on industry, higher educatibri, the 
military, government and other sources as *veil as retired persons, 
modifying certification requirements for such personnel "who are 
qualified in the subject matter but lack certain education credits." 1 Local 
schools should use such "special teachers" and arrange for appropriate 
classroom supervision. 

The NSB Cbrrirriissiori is concerned with teachers' salaries and recom- 
mends adjusting compensation so that they can compete for and keep high 
quality teachers in fields where there are shortages: "States; together with 
teacher unions when they are bargaining agents, school boards and 
industry representatives, should carefully examine current working 
conditions, salary levels; issues of comparability, length of the work 
day week year, tenure provisions, promotion procedures and other 
factors that are important aspects of teacher compensation" (p. 34). They 
would have excellence in teaching be rewarded by the teacher s moving up 
a salary and status ladder while remaining in the classroom. They would 
have school systems explore ways of extending the employment year for 
mathematics and science teachers by paying for m-service educatibri, 
curriculum development activities, and the lengthening of the school 
year. The Commission also suggests that industry, the military, and 
governmoi.t provide summer or year-round part-time employment for 
science and mathematics teachers; Finally, as did the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, the NSB Commission suggests 
that the excel lent teacher be rewarded through publicity arid special 
financial awards; 

To improve classroom conditions and enable teachers to be more 
effective, the NSB Commission recommends that mathematics and science 
teachers be given the time to teach and that they be relieved of other tasks 
Frequently thrust on them or their students during the class period; that 
school districts adopt rigorous discipline policies which reflect their goals 
and expectations; and that they provide^ reasbriable arid manageable class 
sizes, up-to-date texts and curriculum materials; and necessary classroom 
equipment and materials. 

While "excellence in teaching" is never defined, clearly impled is 
teaching \vl ; ^h results in high academic achievement by students; The 
reports tend to agree that teaching does not attract enough academically 
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able students; that teacher preparation programs are inadequate, pro- 
viding too much in methods courses arid riot enough in academic studies; 
that teaching must be made much more y'triuniveand that the conditions 
of work must be improved; that there ar^ ^ H or* ges in k«:y subject fields; 
that outstanding teaching should be reco , ;eu arid rewarded, possibly 
through merit pay^and that salaries should be increased arid career ladders 
established; But: aside from inc casing teacher salaries and making the 
conditions .of. teaching more attractive actions which are generally 
supported by the teaching profession except when merit pay is attached to 
the proposals -most of the other diagnoses arid prescriptions simply 
reopen long and continuing controversies of the past regarding the 
selection, education, certification, and continuing education of teachers. 
A good number of states are reviewing state legislation arid mandates con- 
cerning teachers and teaching; 

In a review^ of research regarding teachers, their preparation and their 
work, Sykes (1983) observes: "Concern about the quality of education 
today frequently iocuses on the teacher. Policymakers arid the general 
public worry over who is entering teachings how well qualified the student 
teachers are, how adequate their preparation has been, whether veteran 
teachers are committed to their work, whether a teacher shortage looms, 
and what the future holds for the profession" (p; 23); 

Sykes observes that the evidence concerning the academic ability of 
persons entering teacher preparation programs "is compelling but not 
decisive . . .. , Teaching appears to attract the least academically able and to 
be decreasingly attractive^ (pp. 23, 25), However, this is not a new 
phenomenon; education has never attracted the brightest and the best. 
The situation has *been exacerbated in recent years by the women is 
mo\;.7nent which has opened career opportunities in previously male- 
dominated professions, with teaching becoming less attractive. 

However^ Sykes asks what academic ability has to do with good 
leaching: "Everyone would agree that teachers must be masters of the 
subject matter they are to impart to students, but scores on intelligence 
or general achievement tests are imperfect substitutes for subject 
mastery" (p; 26); Sykes concludes that subject mastery Is clearly a 
desideratum for teachers but the evidence is not clear that there is "a 
re 1 at ion ship between teacher acade mi c achievement or ability a nd student 
outcomes" (p. 26); Sykes speculates that there may be a "floor effect" with 
teachers whose academic aptitude is below that threshold being less 
effective but "there is no evidence on what the floor may be or on whether 
we are in danger of approaching it" (p. 26), Several reports assert that we 
have already reached the point of accepting academically jess able students 
into teacher preparation programs. The issue is whether raising the 
standards for admission and toughening selection will, in fact, result in 
more academically able students entering teacher preparation programs 
without other concurrent changes in the teaching profession, the 
conditions of work in the schools, and more general labor market and 
societal conditions. These related conditions may actually b? antecedent 
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conditions rather than necessary concurrent changes. Sykcs; for example; 
asserts that in teaching the processes of recruitment and retention lend to 
select out the more academically able: "To 'raise standards,' then by 
restricting entry to programs of teacher education would ultimately 
produce a teacher shortage" (p; 26); 

_ The proposals for reforming teache. education proposal are hardly new. 
The issue of the balance between what Borrowman (1977) called the 
"liberal" and the "technical"- the general education and the professional 
education of teachers -has been argued for decades and has surfaced 
regularly in the emergence cf teacher preparation programs. Part of the 
discussion hinges on the conception of professional education, whether 
there is a body of knowledge, skills, insights, and understandings which 
can be transmitted through professional experiences or whether mastery of 
subject matter to be taught without pedagogy or with a very limited 
amount of pedagogical training is adequate. For decades, there have been 
those who argue that what is needed is study of academic disciplines in a 
program largely devoid of pedagogical studies arid that this will produce 
qualified teachers: Others have argued that there is a knowledge base for 
teacher education which req res a balance betwen the liberal and the 
technical. Most of the reports - L jRe the former position, at least with respect 
to high school teachers, recommending that a heavy liberal arts program 
with a substantive major in an academic subject, a very limited exposure 10 
pedadogica! professional study, and some student teaching/ internship 
experiences are adequate for preparation of classroom teachers. There are 
others who would argue just as strongly for. a bai possibly adjusted 
from the current balance. Probably all would agree .1 reform of teacher 
preparation arid certification programs is necessary- professional 
education organizations and teacher educators have continuously argued 
about the nature and direction of such reforms — but there is no consensus 
beyond that. 

In taking the position that teacher preparation and certification; 
especially for high school teachers, should focus on subject matter and that 
persons who are well prepared in subject matter areas should be permitted 
to teach even though they lack pedagogical training, the reports are not 
proposing a new style of teacher preparation or certification but are once 
again reviving a position long advocated, brie which surfaces regularly. 
Even t l .j recent attention to Competency-Based Teacher Education 
(CBTE). so popular among state education departments in the 1970s, 
seems to have been buried in the proposals for teacher education and 
certification based essentially on subject matter achiey'emeriL State 
legislatures and departments of education seem to be talcing the position 
that more liberal arts and subject matter study is needed but pedagogical 
training is also necessary. Consequently, some ___ teacher education 
programs have been lengthened; student-teaching and internship 
programs have been postponed until after undergraduate preparation, and 
special attention is being given to shortage areas such as mathematics and 
science to attract individuals with strong math-science backgrounds into 
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the classroom. Student teaching or inte r nship experience still seem to have 
favor among the reformers; In fact; some reformers suggest that appren- 
ticeship teaching experience is really all that should he required for teacher 
certification. 

There is consensus that whatever approaches are used for teacher 
preparation and certification; continuing education or in-service educa- 
tion is essential for staff development. But beyond the agreement that 
FPJt^yinS.J^y^ P^ r * pi" professional development, 

there is little agreement on the nature of such education, where and how it 
should take place, under whose auspices, and under what conditions; 
Several reports recommend longer school years as a means of providing 
recompensed time for staff development and curriculum development. 
Several were critical of current in-service education activities as not con- 
tributing to either liberal or technical growth of teachers but only to salary 
increments. Again the nature and quality of jri-scn ice education has been 
the focus of considerable research and study and the issues concerning 
in-service education should not be resolved by personal preferences. What 
constitutes what Boyer(l983, p. 179) calls "a realistic continuing-education 
policy that serves all teachers" is not at all clear even though the goal is one 
on which there is little controversy. 

Recommendations concerning teacher salaries— that they be increased 
for begird ing jeacher and for experienced teachers as a means of making 
teaching more attractive for recruitment and retention purposes — are 
strongly supported by all parties except those who have to fund such 
increases: Old ideas of merit pav, differentiated pay, differentiated pay 
and career ladders, master teachers; all of which have surfaced from time 
to time, are again proposed. Because they are not new does not mean that 
1 *} c y_ d o n o t have merit, o f c o u rse . However, unless the issues surrounding 
them are examined and understood; there is no reason to expect that they 
will be more widely accepted or implemented this time around; Even the 
pro - ^als to make /"teaching more rewarding and respected" seem to 
ig r f ' idies of what it is that cause teachers * - be more satisfied with 
cm J it in; of their profession. There are indlf ns that factors which 
er. H|c f . riers to teach and str ients to learr ' ;fe, dynamic environ- 
mei; . c at least as important as additiqna" Again, simplistic 

solutions for complicated problems are hard* .^eij ; produce dramatic 
changes in the nature and quality of teaching and learning. 

The School Pnricipa. 

In litie with the "elective schools" literature, several reports focus oh the 
importance of the building principal as leader; Boy r (1983), for example, 
reports that his field studies support the findings of t*^e pivotal role of the 
principal: k Mn schools where achievement was high ar.6 where there was a 
clear sense of community; we found, invariably; that the principals made 
the difference . ... If the goals we set forth in ths report are to be 
accomplished, strong leadership will be needed to pull together the 
separate elements in the school and make them work" i p. 219). 
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Good lad (I9^.i) also sees the building principal as exercising planning 
leadership. He suggests that the principle lit "every tub oil its own bottom' 
should guide district organization but schools should not be cut loose 
eith . trom the district oil ice or from each other. His view oi decentrah 
/ation is one of schools linked to the district office lis a hub arid to each 
v>ther in a network; Thus; "the principal is the captain with fall authority 
and respon; bilitv for the ship. But. if reasonable wbe . nd prepared for 'he 
post, he or she will make [decisions] in the company arid with the counsel 
of others" (p: 277). 

The school principals role., in Adler's view, is different from other 
administrators in the school district oi school system since unlike those 
units, the school is a community whose main business is "teaching and 
learning. The head of the school-its principal-should, therefore, 
administer all other affairs [of the school] in ways that facilitate the main 
misiness" (1982. p. 64). Adler would have principals be "notably 
competent and dedicated" teachers with considerable classroom 
experience, who should have the authority to hire and fire teachers and the 
power to enforce standards of conduct and discipline. 

Despite the findings in numerous studies that ,k one key determinant of 
excellence in public schooling is the !cdd>i*nip of the. individual school 
principal," the Education Commission of the States Task Force (1983) 
believes that "in too many schools; principals spend too little time 
managing education and too much time managing everything eise: 
buildings, grounds, paperwork and other efforts that are only indirectly 
related to teaching and learning" (p. 29). 

To improve leadership by the school principal, the ECS Task Force 
recommends that the "principal should be freed from distractions: 
encouraged to give priority to improving class room '..is t ruction; given 
sufficient discretion ovc- personnel and fiscal nlanni..g; and put squarely 
k chu r ge oi maintaining the school's moral, , discipline and academic 
quality' (p. 40;, In addition, the Task Force recommends higher pay, 
related to principal responsibilities arid effectiveness: highei standards 
lor selecting principals and monitoring their peifcrri'.aiicc; and, with the 
help of business; better training and use of effective management tech- 
iiv.ries. 

In B oyer's view, rchoqlsvs terns are top-heavy with administration arid 
"se'.ocil leadership is crippled by layer upon layer of administration" 
(I9S3. p. 2?4). Principals. _h* believes, need to be given g. eater authority 
over functions lor "Miicl theS have responsibility. Presently, the exercise 
of leadership :■ cstricted: "Frincipais have limited time, few resources, and 
little leeway for decision making." little control over budgets, few dis- 
cretionary funds, limited ability to reward outstanding teachers or deal 
with unsatisfactory ones, and constraints on freedom to develop new 
programs: Bo vex re?ornmends_that in each of these areas — budget, school 
improvement discretionary funds, monitoring and rewarding good 
teaching, selection and retention of teachers—the school principal be 
giver *reater authority and autonomy so that the "principal becomes not 




just the iop authority but the key educator, too" (p. 229). 

Goodlud( 1983) found in an earlier study of change arid .school impr ove- 
ment that most of the school principals lacked the sk lis arid Understandings 
needed tc bring about educational improvement: "They did not know how 
to select problems iikely to provide leverage R r schoolwule improvement, 
how to build long-term agenda, how to assure some continuity of business 
from Faculty meeting to facility meeting, how to secure and recognize a 
working consensus, arid on arid on" (p. M)b). The reason, he believes, is thai 
the selection i*nri prepa -arion of principals k is, to say the least, casual." 
What is heeded Ls an upgrading of both the "status of the principalsliip 
arid the quality of those who aspire to it." There should be. Good lad 
believes, a continuous effort to identify persons with leadership potential 
and an investment by the district in developing such potential for a future 
pay off. He proposes that "states might well underwrite the costs involved 
fin selecting and _ preparing candidates for principalships] by eliminating 
much of the cumbersome: costly machinery now required for accrediting 
programs arid e.^Mishing fellowships for our future educational leaders: 
It would be difficult >o suggest a better vvav to use public funds wisely" 
fp. 307); 

Goodlad als'i recommends employing head teachers to provide leader- 
ship for schooling units. Such head teachers would be highly successful 
classroom teachers with a doctorate, who would be paid additional salaries 
beyond the existing scale *mu would continue to teach part-time while 
serving as role models for ^i!ow teachers, providing them with in-service 
help, and assisting them with instructional problems. In prcprrin«-- head 
teachers as "instructional leaders," Goodlad recognizes ;_tbii u"e is making 
'/a counterproposal to th_ jun entry popular one that principals themselves 
be trie instructional leaders in schools, acquiring the necessary specialized 
preparation: teaching pedagogical skills to the teachers, arid evaluating 
teachers' perform nee" (p. 302). Goodlad agrees that the principal has a 
responsibility for assuring tha» teachers have opportunities for im proving 
ti^ir teaching but believes that "the rribre exieri ?j"d defiritibr of the 
modeling and evaluating role" is inappropriate: He would str ^>s doing 
hetier wi!h the : ^.chers we have, redefining the role of teachers who are 
enable of providing leadership for instruction. 

Strongly ..ad mi 1 , istrative leadership by the building principal is j^eri as 
one of the linchpins of effective schools. M i ; £ .rational Commission 
zf r_i_;e _S_iat?s Task Force ( 1983) puts it. "where the principal !«;, vveli-trained. 
*; ; ghiy moti* ued and zealously devoted to inspiring excellence among 
, jclici : and students, the ci.ect is bracing — even in ghetto schools whose 
facilities are inadequate arid who^e stud- rits come from poor families" 
(p. 29}: Goodlad s r^sons proposing head teachers as instructional 
teachers are threefold: (I) the task of being both the role model and the 
monitor of all teaching is too much, one or the other assignments will 
sfifferjf one individual is called oil t^io both full-time jobs; (2) it is "naive 
and absurd" to assume that a prin< pai who may or may not have been a 
good c las.- room teacher will maintain a higher lew I of teaching expertise 
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than full-time teachers, especially at the secondary school level where 
there is such diveisity in subject areas; and (3) the trust. in the. principal- 
teacher relation will suiter it the principal is to be both the evaluator arid 
the judge of tcichcrs. Clearly, the building piineipal has an important role 
to play in instructional matters, but simply designating the principal as 

ruLtjonal leadi .does not necessarily make him or her one. 

I he Fducat.^T Jomrriissiori of the States Task Force ( |983) suggests 
that "in main places, the prevailing definition of th\: principal's role must 
be changed to put the principal squarely in charge of educational quality 
in each school" {p. 30). 

Business Cbrpbratibri-Schbbl Partnership 

Several reports urge business corporations to become more heavily 
iir.iv.ved in public school education. Boyer ( 1983) observes that "'radi- 
tiunallv, corporate America has stood aloof from public schools. While 
complaining about the ^aality of education, it has failed to get involved" 
(p; 268). Among the ways Boyer suggests corporations can get involved 
are: (!) Adopt-a-Sciiool partnerships, (2) helping disadvantaged students, 
(3) providing enrichment for gifted and talented students, ^4) helping 
lev hers through employment opportunities, in-service education, and 
mini-grants for innovative projects, (5) helping students connect from 
school to work, arid (6) providing management arid leadership training for 
staff members. 

Other reports urge business corporation-school partnerships be 
developed to secure financial support for the schools. Such cooperation, 
Boyer beiieves 

yields a special profit The pay-off cannot always 
be clearly measured i.i dollars and cents; but the 
chance t j v/ork with young people who may sben 
be employees, to helri to cultivate in them a sense of 
responsibility and an excisemen! of discovery, to 
enrich the teachers, to give the principal support 
while at the same time ei urging the corporate 
visibr by wo , *;ng for the betterment of society— 
these are am->ng the returns that some executives 
are already including on their company's balance 
sheets (p. 280). 

rhe Business-Higher Education Forum (1983; focused its entire reporv 
oil forging new partnerships between business and higher education 
tov rd "strengthening the ability of this__nat?^r. -om/ete more effectively 
in the world marketplace" (p. iii). Descr bin£ American workers as 
America s "single most valuable economic resource," the report suggests 
thi- 1 a national strategv *or education^ traini ng, and retraining is ne/.ded 
that will involve tiie public sector, business-intii»«tiy, arH ihe government. 

The Education Commission of the States ( 1 981) called for ne v . alliances 
among educators and other groups: 
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bel.Lvo especially that businesses, in their role 
as employers, should be much more deeply involved 
in the process of setting goals for education in 
America and helping our schools to reach those 
goals. And we believe that legislators, labci leaded, 
ppi'Uits, and institutions of higher learning, among 
other*. sh<vild ^e far more involved with the public 
juoois ihar ii.ey are at present (p. 3 J. 

Inderal, Stite, and Lbca! Holes and Responsibilities 

Sbrr.L- reports are directed specifically at the roles to bp played by 
particular sectors: The ".ventieth Century Fund Task Force (!9_83) 
focused on federal elementary and secondary education policy. The 
Task Force examined the federal commitment in the past and the need 
for a continued federal role in v.ays v. lich complement i% . control. This 
calls, the report believes, for "a change in direction, replacing the current 
emphasis on regulations arid mandated with a new emphasis on incen- 
tives^ (p. 7). 

The Education Commission of the States (1983) acknowledged the 
importance of a strong federal comitment to education, one backed by 
sufficient resources. However, their report focused on "action at the state 
and local level, and to call for a new commitment and new action From 
the states and communities of America" because that is where the major 
responsibility for education lies. The report observes: "Education for 
economic growth is indeed a national challenge, and it justifies national 
leadership and a national response. But important national commit merits, 
in our judgment, do not only trickle do .:n; they also bubble up" (p. 3). 

The National Science Board's Commission ^ 1 983) actually gave the_ 
federal government a key role in implementing its action plan. The cost of 
recommended federal initiatives was estimated at $1.51 billion dollars. 
Some fourteen specific recommendations are assigned price tags, with the 
last one. "Private industry aad government agencies should create pro- 
gramb and opportunities which let children see science arid technology in 
actual operation is their plants and installations"^, i 14), costing nothing 
additional. The Department of Education and the National Science 
Foundation are given major roles and r " -Abilities in the flap's 
implementation. 
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IV. Dealing with the Reform Reports of the 1988s 



Among the term . which recur regularly in the various reports calling for 
educational --form in the 1980s are the words crisis arid excellence. 
Variations oi "There is a crisis in American education" and "Drastic 
changes are needed if we are again to pursue the course of excellence in 
education"' are found repeatedly. Of course, rib brie is really opposed to 
excellence in education although there are diverse and ofteii conflicting 
understandings of its meaning. 

The notion that there is a crisis in American education, especially in the 
high school: is taken as a given in most of today's reports. There are issues 
concerning the nature and tne extent of the current crisis: The crisis theme 
has recurred regularly bvei the past 90 years '& sp. Crisis was: the theme 
expressed in several report- on the high school cf the 1970s, in the 
literature dealing with :»n education and the disadvantaged in the 
1960s, in the attacks on progressive education in the early 1950s and the 
post-Sputnik literature at the end of that dea de. in the life-adjustment 
and vocational education literature of the 1940 - and the post-World War II 
writings. a.W the educational reports issued during the Great Depression 
years; of the i c \ . Lawrence A. Cremin { 1964) summarized the indictment 
of the high schools by the Progressive Education Association's Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College in its 1931 report in 
familiar terms: "They had failed ib convey a sincere appreciation of the 
American heritage: they did not prepa.e adequately for citizenship: they 
seldom challenged gifted students to the limit of their abilities; they neither 
guided nor motivated their pu ( i!s effectively; and their curricula. were a 
hodgepodge of lifeless material unrelated to the real conceals of young 
people" (p. 252). 

Part of the perceived reasons for these shoru omings has always been the 
expectations and priorities the public has had for the schools. In her studv 
oi' American education betwv-n 1945-1980, Diane Ravitch (1983) points 
out: 

Throughout history: AmeriruTs have expected 
much of their educational institutions: sometimes 
schools have been expected to take on responsi- 
bilities for which they were entirely 'jrisMued: When 
they have failed, it was usually because their leaders ; 
and their public aiik? had forgotten their real limi- 
tations as well as their real strengths (p. xii). 
One of the major reasons for crimes in American education is the shifting 
expectations. Should the schools be held responsible for Sputnik having 
Keen launched _ Ucf6»>» the American satellite? For the current economic 
problems of America's industries vis-S-vis J 0 an arid West Gei many? 
.Should schools share in the praise when the rvuicn is economically 
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healthy? Schools have fu'.illed many expectatic ; ijih' ml::. TUc i'yrt that 
America's schools secrr, to be in a . perennial s.,..iV cr 'ej shifting 
reasons, however, dot. »i riot make the currer,* . "..-i u U.rrr any. Icsv 
urgent nor does it per .nil dismissing f hc:»i iK- v k>\ "So, wha 1 els«: ; s 
new'.'" Rather, the recurring notion of our .schools hcing in * state ^: 
crisis - however thos : crises are defined— calls forcer, riing;' : Koisfor 
„ those concerns in thi: current context. 

The Crisis in Education Today 

The Nation:, "ommission on Evc_eMen:e in Education :;^.°3) set the 
tone for current reports by listing 1 3 "educational ^'mer.sions of risk" 
before the nation which constituted indicators of a crisis. T'vese included 
reports of poor scores on achievement »ests, decline in enrollments and 
achievement in science arid mat hematics, nigh cost of re.n yJial and 
training programs for business and th^miiitaxy, and unacceptable levels 
of Functional illiteracy foundamong American children and adults: Many 
of these same indicators are Found in one form or another in other reports, 
although the extent of blame assigned ib tiie schools for what the National 
Commission calls "the rising tide of mediocrity'* vaiies. Boyer ( 1983), for 
example, while suggesting that the National Commission may have over- 
stated the LV.se, still points out that "a deep erosion of confidence in our 
schools: coupled with disturbing evidence that at least some of the 
skepticism is justified, has made revitalizing the American high school an 
urgent matter" (p. 6). 

Although the idea of ah educational crisis and of shbrtcbmi , f s in bur 
schools is firmly reasserted in various reports, the data can be read 
differently and not all analysts take the indicators or the interpretations 
at Face value. Lawrence C. S..:d-nan arid Marshall S. Smith (1983), for 
instance, examined Four reports >he "quality of their analysis arid 
recommendations i ath?r than on the theoretical or political importance of 
the documents" arid observed: 

At the outset, it should be recognized that these 
reports are political dbcurrierits; the case they make 
takes the Form of a polemic not a reasoned treatise. 
Rather than carefully marshalling Facts to prove 
their case, they present a ktariy of charges without 
examining the veracity oF their wiidence or its 
sources. By presenting material starkly and often 
eloquently the commissions hoped o jar the pub:. : 
into action, and to a great extent they have been 
successful. Caveats and detailed analysis of 
evic>rice might have lessened the rebons* impact" 
(p: 6): 

Looking a* three as; jcis of the case for reform made in A Nation at 
ftisk — the quality of riie evidence for the "sorry si-ue" of American educa- 
tion, the comparisons of the ajchi^eihcnt of U.S. students with ; >ose of 
other nations, arid the assurriptiori that bur economic system is undergoing 
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a high technology revolution — together with the recommendations made 
in the report concerning leaUersh'p ♦iiiie, content, and teachers, S ted man 
and Smith conclude: 

The commission used weak arguments and poor 
data to make their ^.? r c. Neither the decline in test 
scores, ihe_ international comparisons, nor the 
growth of hi-tech employment _ provided a clear 
rationale for reforr.i; By ignoring their background 
reports and carelessly handling data, their reports 
further lost credibility. In particular, the com- 
missions made simplistic recommendations and 
failed to consider their ramifications. They pro- 
posed increasing time without altering pedagogy, 
instituting merit schemes without describing 
procedures, and adopting the "new basics ,, without 
changing old definitions. They ignore numerous 
problems— teenage unemployment, teacher burn- 
out; and high dropout rates — that must be solved 
before American education can be considered 
sound. They did not address the special needs of the 
poor and minorities (p: 35). 
In the background paper Paul E. Peterson prepared for the Twentieth 
Century Fund Task Force ( L983K he reviewed current trends in American 
education and concluded: "Nothing in these data permits the conclusion 
that educational institutions have deteriorated badly, arid, certainly, 
nothing supports the claim that an increased federal role has had a funda- 
mental effect 0 (pp. 59-60). Nevertheless, the Task Force begins. its report 
with the statement: "The nation's public Schools ale in trouble. By almost 
tyery measure — the commitment and competency of csachers, student test 
scores, truancy and dropout rates, crimes of violence— the performance of 
our schools falls ft r short of expectations" (p. 3). Arid, ihe report proposes 
an iilcr eased federal role. 

Similarly, Peterson (1983) v hile vo wing the proclamations of crisis as 
the most furestp-r portion of the six reports he pr*?**-*** Tor the ft rob kings 
Institute, cb ricj ed tha? "the information offered in support o* the claims 
that American -hools nave failed is j,.cch_y, dateH, _?>•; ± not neflrU a c 
dramatic as the ihetdric employed" '-p. 4). For example, Fetersbri ricCes, 
The studies are quick to assume that declining 
high school test icores can attributed to ,:Hnir*- 
comings of the educational system. Thei-: arc 
though, other factors that may be at work h^re — 
such as the increased use of drugs arid alcohol, a rise 
iri the percentage of students who live^ hi single- 
parent households; and declining employment 
opportunities— arid no one has been able to 
^ctablish that changes iri the clasrroom, independent 
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changes in the larger society, are to blame forrlrops 
in iest results (p. 4). 

[Furthermore J they survey the educational scene 
iri such a sweeping fashion that_ qrilv through the 
selective use of uncertain evidence can they make 
the case that American schools have declined. By 
attempting to speak to general problems, they pre- 
clude themselves from analyzing particular ones 

(p. 5). 

The objectives the commissions proclaim, in Peterson s view, ate "so 
much the accepted wisdom that they arc truisms." What the panels fail to 
do ib "to aiiow how to get the quality arid excellence vvealj [desire/" (p. 106). 
vVhiic Peterson believes that educational commission reports have only 
limited value, these may ultimately be seen as having -:?*ov impact on 
American education because blUd^rit achieverrierv : eady begun 

improving, the schools may not be subjected to as m 1 ~tic events 
fsucbas desegregation), and sustained ecoiomic gro\ nation may 

benefit crhools. Thus, there may b'^ visible improve . i / ich are drily 
coiricideiKii! with the reccmrriende T ions contained in . r ■ oris. 

The Context of Schooling 

In many wi^s, the reports o~a decade ;»go were much .more com trned 
with the brondcr context of schooling arid school climate as these affect 
t : :;e quality of life u:id education hi schools. For instaiice, the California 
Commission for Rdorm of intermediate ami Secondary Education 
(1975) observed: 

Through television, films, other media, and 
actual Experience, today s adolescents are witness- 
■ rig cultural, political, and technological events 
their parents ai:d grandparenn never have 
iinagi.'ico. Young people now are confronted with 
cbrif: i-ing ar.d complicated ^social problems and 
turmoil thM earlier generations never encountered. 
These siiui. ;ions have a profound effect on today's 
youth arid upc:* trie auiiudes arid performance of 
young people in and out of school (pp: x-xij: 
The _ California RISE Commission rited what it called "a'arrning 
statistics" concerning the "unstable social cliiTi ir. which children and 
youth are. being raised: divorce rate, poor voting record, alcoholism, 
suicide, drug ab'U'ie, child abuse, venereal disease 1 vandalism, dropouts, 
and, lastly, dropping achievement test scores. These are conditions "which 
stem largely from society's inability to find effective solutions to the very 
problems it created" (p. xii). Ths RISE Commission argu' i that ^rtainly 
the schools cannot be responsible for curing society's ills but that these 
ills affected education: school; "can and should be able to prepare young 
people for the demands and problems of moder 1 :ife" (p. xii). 
Ther- ars those who argue that concern wi:h such ocietal factors 




impacting on >tudent performance is simply an evasion by the school in 
fulfilling its responsibility for educating youngsters: By avoiding a 
discussion of the social context of education and schooling, the reports 
imply that stud en's arid schools are unchanged a;id thai we need only 
return to the pre grams and practices of yesteryear to recover the 
excellence we havr: presumably lost. 

IJje Poor, the Minorities^ arid Urban Schools 

One of the criticisms made of the reports of the 1970s was that they 
-ned to be based on a high school population which was essentially 
middle-class, male, and suburban. While some of ^ B oyer's and 
liood.. i s schools were certainly urban arid even iririer-ciiy, in general the 
reports : ailed to attend to the particular problems of schools with large 
popuia ms of poor and minority children. For more than two decades, 
urban schools in particular have been engaged in ser-dus compensatory 
education efforts aimed at givjiig meaning to the concepts of equity arid 
equality of educational opportunity for disadvantaged studentr: While 
there has been discernible improvement with respect to the socio-psyeho- 
educatiorial problems which compensatory education programs have 
attempted to address, if there is a crisis in education i* \ c in the urban 
schools and it is a very real one. The levels of literacy and numeracy in 
urban schools still tend for the most part to ng below that of the nation's 
schools in general and probably account for * ^ood share of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education's wi^cator of risk. 

Most of the recommendations simply ignore the part' "Iar needs of the 
poor arid minorities. Tuefe is^ an implicit assumption _t hat urban disad- 
vantaged are no different from other students and to believe otherwise is 
anti-intellectual and anti-democratic. The basic concept of compensatory 
education is to design curricula, instructional s t ra tegies , ed uca t i on a 1 
resources, anj school climates which will stimulate both affective and 
cognitive development. Simply recommending thai school personnel get 
tougher, stifiori academic demands, arid crae'e down on discipline 
pro N ems without dealing with the pedagogical/ curncular/ personnel 
innovations needed is tantamount to advising urban schools to "try harder 
ind do better." 

A related concern for urban schools, although not restricted tojhem, is 
issue of bilingual education — an area which, with one exception, is 
ignored by the study groups, ~'he Twentieth Century Fund's Task Force 
recommends that the federal govern merit assert clearly that the develop- 
ment of literacy in English is ine most important objective for elementary 
and secondary schools and that federal funds now used for bilingual 
education be used to teach English to non-English speaking children. 
Boyer s first priority is the "mastery of English" for all (1983, p: 86), but the 
(problems which bilingual education attempts to address are ignored. 
Current policy. b™H legislative arid judicial, is to promote bilingual educa- 
*i Dri. There exists a gtjuu deal of research and literature on the pros and 
cons of bilingual education. A sizeable section of the elementary and 
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secondary student population is involved. What hi the basis for the 
Twentieth Century Fund s recommendation and why have the issues 
surrounding bilingual education been ignored? Incidentally., the Twentieth 
Century Fund report does urge that al! children be given the opportunity 
to acquire proficiency in a second language — presumably the child's 
mother tongue after h?r/»ng acquired English language proficiency. 

Excellence, Equity, and Standards 

The National Commission on E cellerice in Fducation defined 
excellence at the level of the individual learner as "performing on the 
boundary of individual ability in ways that test and push back persona) 
limits" and, at the level of the school, as "setting high expectations and 
goals for all learners, then [trying] in every way possible to help students 
reach thenf (1983, p: 12): But excellence is the shibboleth of the day. 
Excellence, in the reports, has come to mean higher standards, tougher 
academic requirements, reduction or the elimination of elect yes. more 
mathematics and science; more homework; longer school days a id school 
years; better school discipline and classroom management, and more 
regular testing. This also means a common core curriculum of basic 
subjects to he required of all students, best exemplified by the Nationa 
Commission on Excellence in Education's "Five New Basics'' and tht 
Paideia Proposal's common course of *study for all. 

The issue is one which has been with us a long time: It represent 
basically an ideological schism between those who believe that there ^ 
common culture to be transmitted to all through a common curricv 1 i 
:ind those who believe in individualized, differentiated _pfpgran_isj5>Cvi ; 
oh the riew*ds_of students. This is a grossly oversimplified statement o. e 
issue which might also be view; J as the difference between the Repr ,>f 
the Committee of Te,. in 1893 arid the Cardinal Principles ofSecon \. ry 
Kdn>> ..}> in 1918. The proposals dealing with a common curriculum; a 
c--i -iiiuui set of requirements., elimination of tracking at ti;ie high hbbl, 
r^du-t! n or elimination of vocational emphasis are all part rf thir 
ib\...l.igy. Chester E. Finn, Jr. ( 1983) points out: "Th;^ important ton- 
s i ;i:"-.-;;i-*n is that most o rt he contemporary efforts to impro ve educational 
qasV it ic ""iiversalistii- scholipceritric, arid cognitive. They unabashedly 
assurv i . v brie 'it .^nd should learn the sar.ie ^»ings, at leas! up to 
a poi:t f " ; 1 • c tb? ; r r should be the same for everyone in a scho< ■!, a 
community .v an entire state" (p. 21). _ 

The basic questions have to do with whether a common curriculum and 
Uniform standards are appropriate in a pluralistic society; whether such 
curricula and standards can be realistically implemented, and whether 
individual differences can arid should be accommodated. 

Adler's citation of Robert Maynard Hutchins* assertion— "The best 
education for the W:*>. is the best education for all" - is a 0 ain a challenge 
to those who bch< : that different prograrr ~nd services are necessary if 
we aK;, in the words of the Educational Policies Commission ( 1952) up to 
"the weighty it: k of giving life to the great ideal of educational opportunity 
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tor the varied children of a heterbg a ous people" (p. 24). 

\\ l A this ideological difference aiL l programs arid practices which 
flow from v that again raises the question if equity and excellence. Most 
reports dein any conflict between the goals of educational equity and 
excellence, simply asserting that bbih.niiisi.be pursued simultaneously 
and that equity is not possible without t..\eellence. Some are concerned 
that a common curriculum with uniform standards will result in large 
numbers of poor arid minority youth leaving the schools as unable to 
attain the required standards. The reports imply that, to the contra^', this 
will result in higher levels of performance for all: The uproar over New 
York States Prop used A ctiori Plan was, in large pa rt , an equity vs . 
excellence debate- -whet her disadvantaged children arid youth were ib be 
doomed to failure since the schools seemed not to have the programs, 
strategies, or resource.*" needed to produce a desired achievement. Since 
commission reports r e designed to provide the big ideas, leaving the 
details of implementation to be worked out elsewhere, they pro Mv 
should not be faulted for implying, if not asserting; that we neec 1 on;*, to 
raise bur expectations and the desired high standard c : *vce!l' .;c^ ivili 
Materialize. Several commentators have observec 4 ie cbi. .mission 

reports propose very acceptable goals but are weak ii- .ting the means 

for achieving them other than to urp.e thai we raise the standards and 
increase the rigor of schooling. 

_ A quarter of ? century ago, writing on 'The Pursuit of excellence: 
Education and the Future of America, " Gardner ( 196 >ij urged that we not 
adopt "a narrow or const rictirig view of excellence but we should embrace 
many kinds of achievement at many levels;" that we recognize that excel- 
lence is a product of ability, motivation, and character not native ability 
alone: md thai we "recognize that judgments of differences in talent are 
not judgments ot differences in human worth" (p. 356). Gardner argued: 
ii is possible for us to cultivate the ideal of excellence 
while retaining the mora! values of equality: 
Whether we shall succeed in doing so is peihaps the 
fundamental issue in development of our human 
resources .... Our society will have passed an im- 
portant milestone of maturity when those who are 
the most enthusiastic proponents of a democratic 
way oNife are also the most vigorous proponent'- ;--f 
excellence (pp. 356-357): 

Gardner was not speaking ri a very narrow conception of excellence, 
based on high academic .achievement especially, in mathematics and 
science, but an excellence based on the quality of ones performance in 
socially valuable areas. Many commission reports agree on cultivating 
excellence i 1 nd equality but with a much more, narrow conception of the 
former which raises questions about the latter. Many of the recommenda- 
tions, implemented whhqlit development of new arid appropriate 
strategies and programs and tal'ing account of changing climates and 
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environments, could Ie;»d to increased dropout push out among those 
who are riot a^M'*-!'^. ; ^^>'VF^. .^'S_is denied by most report 

writers, mere protestations will not resolve this "fundamental issue in 
development of our Human resources."" 

Reforming the SchboEs-^Teachirig and Learning 

Even, or especially if, the sad diagnoses concerning the sorry state of 
American education in the J986s are accepted, including the depiction of 
the high school as an institution which survives only because students and 
teachers have negotiated a live-arid-let-live truce, then surely the recom- 
mendations can generally be characterized as simplistic, conservative, 
perhaps unrealistic but communicated with earnestness and a sense of 
urgency. 

Will! perhaps three on the hi£.*' 

schools, proposing higher standards and tougher curricula; paying little 
or no attention to the early childhood and elementary experiences which 
prepare youth for the Five New Basics arid the rigorous courses they are 
required to take at the high school level, 

(n proposing a common curriculum for ail, the requirements ^are not 
unlike those of the traditional college preparatory program before the 
colleges dropped their foreign language requirements after World War II. 
The common curriculum concept couid have come straight out of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten ( 1893). Besibr's Restoration of Learning 
(1953), ConanTs The American High School Today (1959) (although 
Conant would never have approved of oniy two years of a foreign 
language) or a number of proposals which followed Sputik, The Com- 
mi tree of Te ri asse p ted that high sc hools were not meant for thai small 
portion of youth going on to college alone but that the college preparatory 
curriculum hapnened to be the best one for all students. 

The issues surrounding the common-required curriculum can be v iewed, 
in part, as a continuation of the traditionalist-progressive debate. Unlike 
the reformere,, of the 1970s who looked at the changing nature of high 
school youth in a changing society and proposed reform by options and 
alternatives, the reiorrijers of the 1980s pj-oposej^ejbrm by a return to what 
Ls an updated set of basics wiuch form a common curriculum for all; 
Bbyer ( 1983) has added "a new Car*- gie imit" involving volunteer service 
in the community or school . is not unlike the community-based 

experience education of the 1 -ccadc: 

However, there is a re"' of '\\v' Md Carnegie unit" with the recom- 
m ^A^y9i*_?L nS i state a? .bcal high school graduation requireriierits be 
strengthened to incjud a set number of years of English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, computer science, and foreign languages. Sizer 
f 1983) is brie of the few current reformers who proposes exhibitions of 
mastery, not number of units or years, as the basis for a hi^h school 
diploma. Sizer opposes the common standardized curriculum aigaing for 
decentralized authority in order "to allow teachers arid principals to adapt 
their schools to the needs, learning styles, and learning rates of their 
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particular students" ( p, 214-215). . . 

\ major problem with respect to the common core curriculum is that 
years or Units Jo not spell out substance and content. A year of English 
may be little more than a remedial reading course or it may provide the 
study o f lite ra t u re a tan a d va need . Ie ve I or some other clem e nt a ry o r 
ad \ a need experience Students ma> be forced to take more mathematics 
and science without substantively improving their level of achievement; In 
short, the difficult tasks of developing curricula which are more appro- 
priate for the twenty-first century, designing instructional strategies lor 
implementing such curricula: and providing teachers capable of teaching 
such curricula make up the real, problem of reform beyond recommending 
more academic requirements. The National Science Board's Commission 
recognized the need for curriculum development, materials production 
and teacher education, if science and mathematics programs were to be 
upgraded. The Commission urges lhat the National Science Foundation 
once aj»ain take leadership in such efforts In making those recommenda- 
tions: the Commission does not address the question of w hat was learned 
in the so-called "era of curriculum reform" which followed the Sputnik 
launching. Will the same mistakes be repeated? 

Several reports recommend abolition of tracking in the high schools. 
Adler (1982) describes grouping as an "abominable discrimination" and 
Boyer (1983) proposes a single track for his required common curriculum 
with a pattern of electives and options available for further study and work 
experience. Boyer also suggests that "special arrangements" be made for 
gifted students, including the establishment of magnet schools and 
residential academics Grouping and tracking practices ha\e been con- 
troversial for some time and yet they continue to be widely employed: 
Good lad (1983) implies that we really do not know enough about 
individual differences to group children. Adler ( 1982) is quite clear in his 
assertion that there are individual differences but they must be 
accommodated pedagogical 1 v. not through curriculum differentiation 
Recommending the abolition of tracking without suggesting alternative 
organizational arm* gements and possibilities is another example of the 
"you work out the details" approach fund in many reports. 

Considering the stimulus for much reform actiutv the recommenda- 
tions concerning mathematics, science, and technology are not 
surprising: students should take more: for longer periods of time and have 
better quality teaching. Also, extra .resources should be provided for 
upgrading instruction in these areas for all students not only the gifted 
and talented: Will there be a cost in terms of instruction in the humanities 
and arts areas? If r.o % is the cost a matter of concern? Can we simply demand 
more studv in mathematics and science without building the necessary 
skills area required for advanced study? What i.hout the "education of the 
citizenry in the spirit of the polity?" Trie National Defense Education Act 
of 1 958 started off focusing on science, mathematics, arid foreign language 
instruction but soon broadened to consider curriculum and instruction in 
all curricular areas. Should we focus on subjects and disciplines only or is 
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there a place lor interdisciplinary studies arid alternate ways of organizing 
knowledge* 

W hile the value of vocational education programs has been the locus 
of considerable study arid debate for many years, the current reports seem 
to favor the \dler position that there is no place for vocational education 
in the common school and that the liberal education he proposes is really 
the best vocational preparation schools can provide. Hover reports that 
v ocational education graduates' prospects lor jobs are no better than those 
who have not participated in such programs: (ioodlad argues that voca- 
tional education students are short-changed in the academic areas arid 
vice versa. While eliminating tracking, Bbycr would not eliminate 
vocational courses only those so-called "marketable skills courses" 
which lack intellectual substance. A decade ago, vhe development of an 
effective education-work policy was recommended as a high pnoritv 
agenda item for secondary schools: The more successful urban high 
schools are those with a strong, well-conceived vocational education 
component Whether the career education efforts will provide lor this 
function of the school is still questionable. In moving back to the Five New 
Basics and a common core curriculum for all, the issues concerning 
v ocational and career education can be ignored drily at the peril of failing 
to serve a sizeable student population, partieularlv in Urban schools Hie 
deadline has long since passed for a rcconceptualization of vocational 
career education and of education-work policies and such rev iew cannot 
consist of a return to the traditional academics alone. 

The reports see a rosy future for high technology and urge that the 
schools get at the business_of preparing youngsters for that future, "i he 
National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) recommends 
thai a half year of computet science be part of the "new basics." The 
National Science Board's Commission writes always about "mathematics, 
science and technology/ and proposes at least a semester ol computer 
sc 1 e nee One report ( I azersori et at 1 9 S ~\ ) ra i ses quest 10 n s ab o u t p rob lems 
of equal access to computers and to computer-assisted instruction: noting 
an increasing gap between the have and the have-not schools. Clearly 
there are man\ issues involving the nature ot the nation s high tech tutu re 
the nature of appropriate computer studies for diverse student groups, the 
nature of computers as aids in education, and the relation between home 
and school computers \ hese are not resolved by adding a hall -year 
requirement to the high school curriculum: 

Eazerson vt at. (1983 j believes that criticisms of what is viewed as a 
smorgasbord or cafeteria stvle curriculum that have led to demands lor a 
common core curriculum do force us to look more carefully at the 
purposes of schooling., loo often, however, the debates ask the wrong 
questions and run the risk of setting up onlv minimal expectations "Most 
of all . . . debates about a core cUrnculurn_ which concentrate on what 
students are taking rather than how much and how well they are learning 
will fail to enhance either trie commitment to learning or learning itself" 
(P- 74). 
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School Climate and Environment 

Much ha: been written recently about the schools as com 
about the quality of lite in those communities; the accounts vary as do the 
schools: Some high schools are depicted as restricted prison-like 
communities; others -\s war /ones in which a truce has been declared 
between students and teachers, and still others us thriving, living com- 
munities in which reai learning nourishes. Of course, schools are all of 
these and more. 

Considerable attention is given to improving school discipline so that 
teaching and Ieai ning can go forth without hindrance. School violence and 
vandalism, absenteeism and truant ism, rampant jlass cutting were all 
cited as significant problems a decade ago. Several reports recommend 
tightening up on discipline in the schools and the Reagan Administration 
is giving high pnontv to this problem, including studs oi ways oi altering 
civil rights legislation that the ; \dmini^tiation perceives as hampering the 
school authorities' ability to deal with discipline: 

A decade ago there were calls for lowering th? age of compulsory 
attendance. As the Kettering Commission \ Brown, 1973) put it: "By the 
age ol fourteen, a student who has not de> eloped some motivation toward 
learning is not likely to profit from compulsory .schooling. Secondary 
education must drop its custodial burdens" (pp. 41-42). Several current 
reports view lack of discipline as a signiticun; element in the educational 
crisis. Bover ( 1 983, p: 160) recommends that "every school should have a 
fair; clearly stated, w idely understood code of conduct" which should be 
enforced fairly arid consistently with prompt removal from classrooms 
of disruptive students. 

Grant's report, Education, Character and American Schools, focuses 
on how different kinds of ethos or climates are created. In Grant's ( 1983) 
view, 'The central problem we as a society confront with respect toeduca- 
tion is the problem oi how we reconstitute the necessarv intellectual and 
moral authority without which schools cannot function while preserving 
the gains we achieved in fashioning a more equitable and just system" 
(p. 13). . . . . . 

The problems arid concerns of education are integrally wrapped in 
equity issues and the probability that the "get tough with the offenders" 
approach will resolve the problems is low. Grant reminds his readers that 
schools are institutions "that educate the emotions, indelibly affecting 
both heart and intellect:" New curricular requirements introduced without 
attending to the ethos and climate of the classroom arid the school arc 
hardly likely to bring about significant reform. 

Better Teachers arid Better Teaching 

Most reports agree with Bover when hespeaks of teachers and teaching 
as "the heart of the matter." And, most of the current reports also concur 
with the Commission bri Excellence in Education _that too few academi- 
cally able students enter and stay in teaching, that teacher education 
programs are inadequate if not useless, that the conditions of teaching are 
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Unacceptable, and that there are serious shortages of teachers in certain 
subject areas. Except tor a brief period which followed the publication of 
the Coleman Report, Equality of Educational Opportunity (1966), when 
it was questioned whether teachers and, indeed, schools make a difference, 
the central theme of most school reform has focused on upgrading 
teachers and improving the quality of teaching. 

The recommendations which emerge are essentially the same remedies 
offered in the past without being couched in new rationales for the most 
part. They include: raise the standards and toughen the selection process 
for admission to teacher training programs; sharply reduce or even 
eliminate the professional_ pedagogical component of teacher education 
so that teachers have a liberal arts education plus specialization in the 
discipline they are to teach: raise salaries of teachers to make them 
"professionally competitive, market-sensitive, and performance-based"; 
(National Commission on Excellence in Education; 1983; p: 30); lengthen 
the school year to provide lime for curriculum and staff development; 
develop career ladders for teachers so that they can grow professionally 
without leaving the classroom; use nonschool personnel to alleviate 
teacher shortages in critical areas such as mathematics and science; 
establish merit pay systems; design more effective continuing education 
or in-service opportunities for teachers: Several reports focus very 
specifically on the conditions of teaching which are seen as problematic 
at best. Sizer s primary recommendation is that America restore to 
teachers and their students the largest share of responsibility for learning. 

Boyer argues that while the entire teaching profession must be renewed, 
schools cannot be improved without improving the teachers already in 
America's classrooms. For some time to come, he notes, these teachers 
will continue to teach and must be viewed "as part of the solution, not the 
problem" (Boyer, I983_^p. 159). Other analysts believe that the greying of 
America s teaching staff means that a new cadre of teachers will be entering 
the profession in the period ahead and that they can be recruited, trained 
and inducted very differently from our current procedures. The current 
reports propose reforms which have been the focus of perennial debates 
the balance between what Bbrrcwman f 1977) called the "liberal" and [the 
"technical;" the existence of a knowledge base to guide the professional 
preparation of teachers; the value of merit pay in attracting better teachers: 
arid even the place of tenure. The recommendations are hardly novel: make 
teaching more rewarding (better salaries) and respected; recruit more 
academically able persons to the profession and certify individuals with 
good liberal arts backgrounds for the classroom; build career ladders and 
differentiated staffing patterns; and make teachers more accountable: 

What seems to be missing from most reports is a recognition that 
teachers and teaching have changed over the past two or three decades, 
just as American society has been changing. To cite just a few items of 
change: as has been pointed out by a number of writers, the women's 
movement has resulted in opening up a number of professions to women 
which were not available earlier; classroom teaching is no longer the 
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attractive option and; in some instances, one of the tew options available. 
I h us the p >oi oi women candidates is being reduced as the professional 
choices lor women ha e broadened I lie growth ot what is described as 
militancy among teachers" groups: leading to bargaining and. negotiating 
ot a wide variety. ot terms and conditions beyond pay issues, has changed 
the profession I he giowh of aceountabilitv systems, competency- dind 
performance-based education; and testing programs aimed at. both 
students and teachers have af fee ted the eon di' tons ol teaching. I he change 
in. lamily and socictv values has brought ahoiit significant changes in the 
climate i nd relationships u! school and comrumitv Oram ( 1982) asserts 
that "the spread oi the children's rights literature through the secondary 
schools has been one oi the great untold curriculum stories ol the last 
decade contributing in his view to a collapse oi adult authontv as 
representing a standard lor children" (p. Mh. I nis "crisis in authority"' 
allects the entire educational process, leacher burnout" is a common 
expression todav li is not that teachers, teaching and the teaching 
profession have not been studied: Rather; with a few exceptions of which 
Si/ei s Horace s C \>n\pronu\c is m >st notable there seems to be little 
connection between the recognizable recommendations and the conditions 
of teachers and teaching in today's context. 

After Sputnik, there was a sense of urgency about upgrading the 
teaching profession. I his led to the passage oi the National Defense 
Hducation Act of 1 95S. The resulting efforts focused on improving 
teaching skills and knowledge ot disciplines to be taught, on the improve- 
ment ol instructional materials, on using the specialists insights and 
experience to help teach teachers and upgrade teaching resources I he 
assumption was that there was a core of teachers capable of meeting the 
nation's needs, particularly jn such areas as mathematics and science. 

I hc tone and recommendations oi the current reports is not quite so 
optimistic. Already governors and chief state education officers are 
proposing that teacher education programs be modified and or eliminated, 
that persons without professional preparation b Li t With strong liberal arts 
backgrounds be brought into the classrooms and given on-the-job training; 
and that differential pay scales he established. The rhetoric is that a 
rational approach to the complete sequence ot teacher recruitment 
teacher education, retention and continuing education as well as an 
attack on the professional working condi:ions_ of the teacher and a 
reappraisal ot societ\ s view of the proiession all are needed and all are 
integrally linked. Because such a comprehensive rethinking of teachers 
arid teaching in today's society is complex and difficult, the proposals deal 
with some elements and rely on recommendations made previoush 
although not always implemented. 

Intrinsic Value of Education 

What seems to be missing from many of the current reports is a meaning- 
ful discussion of the intrinsic worth of education, the pleasure of learning, 
the affective aspects of education which must complement the cognitive 
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achievement, the building of pohtv and eommunitv. As during the post- 
Sputnik era when the prime, il hot sole, purpose oi schools was seen as 
helping to meet the nation's need lor specialized manpower and skilled 
workers, the current stress is on producing persons who. will enable 
\menca to compete mdustnallv and commercialK with other nations 
The National Commission oil !■ xeellenee in [ : d neat ion ( 19N?)asserted that 
its concern went wcN beyond industrial and commercial matters; it also 
included "the intellectual, moral, and spiritual strengths ot our people 
which knit together the very fabric of our society" i p. 7). If its concern went 
beyond matters suchas industry and commerce, recommendations dealing 
with those concerns are hard to lind Good lad (1983) observed the near- 
absence of a n\ thing designed to deliberate! v cultivate the values and skills 
of constructive social interaction and group accomplishment which we 
ex toll as a characteristic oi our people but neglect in the breach" (p. 241 j 
Goodlad lound it difficult to be sanguine about the moral and ethical 
lei rnings accompanying many of the experiences ol schooling" (p; 241): 
I rue in listing the purposes and goals of schooling, the several reports 
go besond cognitive and academic aims but the recommendations ignore 
attaining them. 

\1eg Greenfield ( Howe. 19S3) reminds us that there is a joy in learning 
which everyone who has ever had one great teacher ot a serious subject 
k*riovvs" about. She believes that 'if we could acquire, come to honor, this 
great value, if we could truly aspire to become a 'learning .society,' the 
rest the competitive and material benefits would follow But we keep 
trving to do it the other wav around (p 1 72). Greenfield worries that 
the Values we bring to the [reform] effort to right the situation are pre- 
cisclv the ones that got us into trouble in the First place and arc only likely 
to perpetuate our grief." 

In raising questions about a proper balance between cognitive and 
affective development; attendance to personal and social aspects of 
education as well as academic and intellectual, intuitive, creative and 
productive thinking and learning experiencing thejov ol discovering and 
learning there is no intent to denigrate cognitive and academic aims but 
onlv to remind us of a concept of education w hich has an intrinsic worth 
learning for its own sake. Such a concept is concerned not only with the 
subjects to be studied and the courses to be taken but with the climate for 
learning, the formal and informal learning opportunities, the subliminal 
learning. 

Schools arid Non-School Educative Settings 

That education and socialization take place in. various settings in 
addition to schools has long been recognized. The California Rise Com- 
mission (1975) rejected what it called the traditional view' of schooling - 
"restricted to a piece of real estate where licensed adults teach and students 
passively learn during specified times of the day" and projected in its stead 
"a school system that takes place at many times and places in vvhich both 
adults arid young work as teacher: and learners ; : ; [one] that attracts. 
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motivates, arid satisfies young people" (p. 2). Several reports cUrrehtlv 
urge that there he ii partnership created between business-industry and the 
schools j or personnel and resources as well as financial support. 

For the most part; the reports do not examine the implications of 
education in nonschool settings exec pt tor the mention ol home computers 
and television. BoycKs proposal tor a "new Carnegie Unit" to consist of 30 
hours per year for four years of voluntary service in the school or 
community does rccouni/c at least indirectly the learning possibilities in 
the commnnitv although its locus is on the learnings derived from semee. 

The one exception is the report of the National Science Board's Com- 
mission ( 1983) whieh observes: "Much that affects the quality of formal 
education occurs outside the classroom and beyond the control of the 
school l great deal of learning takes place unintentionally and uncon- 
sciously tiuoagh casual reading and experiences*' (p. .59). The report 
suggests that the learnings of the classroom be reinforced by a wide range 
of activities which 'Mend meaning and relLw anee to the rigor and discipline 
of format study:*' The Commission recommends: k * Youth organizations, 
museums broadcasters, and other agents of informal education should 
cooperate with school districts arid each other to provide a rich environ- 
ment for early and continued learning and motivation outside of the 
schools" (p. 59). 

The reports of the 1970s criticized the high schools as segregated arid 
isolated institutions, failing to capitalize on the formal and informal 
learning opportunities found in nonschool settings. In focusing on the 
classroom and the school, the reports of the 1980s seem to ignore or 
downplay the essential relationships between the schools and nonschool 
educating agencies insofar as teaching and learning are concerned. 

Reforming the Schools 

In summing up prospects for reform in April 1976, F'assbw wrote: 
Although criticisms reappraisals, arid proposals for relorm of America s 
high schools are a continuing activity, the education professions and 
general citizenry have never faced such a plethora of commission arid panel 
reports as thc\ do present Iv 1 heir number alone might be sufficient basis 
for immobilizing those individuals who would like to change the high 
schools" (. 52). 

Of course, the reports of the 1980s outnumber those of the 1970s by 
better than two to one. The National Commission on Excellence in 
Education { 1983) noted that it was "not the first or only commission on 
education, and some o! our findings are sureK not new but old business 
thai now at last must be done. For no onecan doubt that the United States 
is under challenge from many quarters" (p.. 36). That. Commission urges 
that students and parents join "faculty members arid administrators, along 
with poht\ makers and the mass media in bringing about the reform of 
the educational system: The Paiiieia Proposal is addressed, to a wide 
varieP of persons. who arc "most concerned with the future of our public 
schoois*' (Adlcr, 1982. p. xij arid that consists of just about everyone. 
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Good lad argues strongly for the individual school as the unit for improve- 
ment and those associated with it as the persons to effect change. Bover 
urges colleges, uriivcrsitie . iiild corporations to establish partnerships 
with schools to enrich the quality of education, the National Science 
Board Commission has specific roles ior government agencies, private 
corporations and foundations the states and other groups part of its 
overall action plan to improve mathematics: science and technology by 
1995. The Education Commission of the States also has specific roles for 
state and local boards of education, educators, business leaders, and 
others in its eight-point Action Plan on Education for Economic Growth. 

As with other reports over the years, these reports are policy statements 
and, as such, should be judged and assessed in terms of criteria one would 
apply to policy analyses: Do the reports have the situation right? Are the 
analyses of schools and the problems identified correct? Are the recom- 
mendations sound on the bases of the diagnoses and analyses? Are the 
recommendations implemeritable? As w ith most reports of this genre, the 
answer concerning the current reports is "yes and no;" 

Despite the assertions of several of the reports, there is considerate 
di\crsit\ among the schools along all dimensions of schooling ecolog , 
climate, relationships, nature and quality of instruction; school- 
community interactions, and so on. There are schools which have achieved 
equitv and excellence arid there are schools which h ave at t a i ned n ei t he r . 
There are schools which are constantly engaged in a process of self-renewal 
while there are others which have never even started. There are schools 
which would have to do relatively little to implement the recommendations 
of one or more of the reports while others probably could not implement 
the recommendations even with herculean efforts. Some 
recommendations, such as mandating common core curriculum, can be 
implemented by a single school or school system while others, such as 
changes in teacher education and certification; would require action at a 
state level; Establishing research, and development centers to improve 
mathematics, science, arid technology education would probably require 
joint federal and state funding; When Conant (1959) issued his report on 
The Amvricun High School Today, he made 21 recommendations which 
provided, a checklist guide to improving America s comprehensive high 
schools. In the foreword to the report, Gardner called it a "down-to-earth 
report" aimed at individuals who are ready to roll up their sleeves and say 
" P re cis eiy what ca n we do tomorrow morning to im prove our sen be Is? " (p. 
xii j. Few "national reports"' have ever been as focused on their target and 
as specific with recommendations which could be readily implemented by 
a single high school. Conant's prestige caused high schools to read the 
report and use the checklist although there is controversy as to how much 
actual reform took place; Few of Conant's recommendations.were radical 
proposals and most could be implemented readily if a school decided to do 

so. ....... : . 

Peterson (1983) has argued that national commissions "do have their 
functions in American politics, but fact-finding, rigorous analysis, and 
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policy developments are usually nbi among them. Commissions are more 
appropriate for dramatizing an issiie, resolving political differences, arid 
reassuring the public that questions are being thoughtfully ^^^0^" 
(p. U j. In Peterson's view; national commission reports are likely to have 
the following characteristics: 

I. The report is almost certain to exaggerate the 

problem it addresses. 
2: The report will state only broad, general objec- 
tives. 

3. The report will recommend changes thai are 
beyond current technology and resources. 

4. The report will not spell out the details of its 
proposed innovations. 

5. The report will seldom call for institutional 
reorganization. 

6. 1 he report will poorly document the value of the 
solutions it proposes (pp. 9-10). 

Peterson may be hard on the current national commissions but his 
observations do describe some of the current reports and the problems 
schools and schoni systems may have dealing with them: 

As w ith the 1970 reports, the current reporst do not reflect the insights 
and understandings concerning the change process which have emerged 
over the past two or three decades; The processes whereby changes are 
likely to occur in schools and classrooms have been the focus of a good 
many studies and there is a growing body of knowledge which school 
reformers might use. At a minimum, the exhortation approach is not 
likely to produce change and the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education's "A Word to Parents and Students^ 1983) makes for attractive 
reading but one can hardly be sanguine about its reversing the tide of 
mediocrity of a nation at risk. 

However, the reforms which take place in the near future may be much 
greater and effected^ more quickly than those reforms recommended by 
prior reports. This possibility exists because of a combination of factors 
including the political climatean 1 the national and local media which have 
made education arid school a high priority agenda item brice again. In 
addition, the fact that every state has committees, commissions, and 
panels dealing with educational reform means that policy mandates, 
directives, and legislation may result in implementation, of many recom- 
mendations, certainly the more simplistic ones. Whether these reforms will 
lead to significant improvements in the quality of education in schools and 
classrooms of the kind really pjeded arid wanted is, of course, another 
question. The "Era of Curriculum Innovation" which followed the 
launching of Sputnik led to considerable curriculum innovation and 
materials development which, in the end, did not result in the drastic 
changes which had beer^ desired and anticipated. 

What the current crop of proposals may do is to once again mobilize 
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the various groups; agencies, and institutions to action on tile need for 
assessing their own programs and operations, using the reports as a. guide 
t o \v h a t s h o u 1 d b e s t ud i eel a rid w ha t rc ! o rrris are needed. There a re d i fie re n t 
demands made on leaders at the local, system, state, and federal levels. At 
each level, leadership is needed to start the study and change processes and 
to relate ii to the other levels Since everyone is in the act, the leadership 
roles are especially critical. And, the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education is right all of us have a roie to play in reforming our 
schools arid our society. 
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